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THE NEW YORK RESTRAINING ACT: ITS 
PASSAGE AND SOME EFFECTS, 1766-1768 


NICHOLAS VARGA* 


the events leading to the American Revolution, which, 

though often alluded to, has not inspired much close 
investigation. Such relative neglect is somewhat surprising 
since the Restraining Act was one of the British laws speci- 
fically denounced in the Declaration of Independence. In 
that bill of divorcement, the Americans charged George III 
with being a tyrant for, among other things, assenting to the 
Act suspending the New York legislature until it submitted 
to the authority of Parliament. Beyond this, the Restraining 
Act had another, more vital, connection with the events 
preceding the Revolution. The political currents which help 
explain its passage are inseparable from those that swirled 
about the enactment of the Townshend duties. 

While the stream feeding these events had its rise in the 
Great War for Empire, the full flood washed through New 
York and Great Britain from mid 1766 till late in ’68. The 
affair began when Chatham and his “tessellated” ministry 
took the helm and lasted until well after ,the elections of 


Ts passage of the New York Restraining Act is one of 


* Mr. Varga is an instructor at Loyola College, Baltimore. He is pres- 
ently engaged in writing his doctoral dissertation. on New York politics be- 
tween 1740 to 1760. Within the past two years, articles by Mr. Varga have 
appeared in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography and The Papers 
of the Bibliographical Society. 
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1768; thus giving the political leaders in New York and Great 
Britain more than a year in which to make a record accep- 
table to their respective electorates. However, the problems 
that each of these political groups faced were not easily 
soluble. In New York, there was a new and radical factor, 
the “Sons of Liberty,” who had emerged during the Stamp 
Act crisis. On the other hand, the Ministry in England was 
plagued by the insoluble residues of the Great War for 
Empire.’ The situation was further complicated by the exis- 
tence of strong opposing factions in both New York and 
Britain. This intensified the need for some “triumphs” on 
either side of the Atlantic. The appearance of strong oppo- 
sition should have fostered co-operation between the two 
incumbent groups. It served instead to drive them apart. 
The opposing factions served as the sledge-hammers, while 
the splitting wedge was the quartering of troops. The New 
York politicians refused to comply with the Mutiny Act. In 
Britain, the Whig Opposition took up this refusal and pro- 
voked the Ministry to attempt enforcement. The New York 
Restraining Act was the product of these crossed purposes. 

The New Yorkers’ attitude toward the Mutiny Act was 
based on their experience during the French and Indian 
War. Late in 1754, those clauses of the Mutiny Act which 
dealt with quartering and desertion were extended to the 
Colonies. The imminent danger from the French, as well 
as the ruses and bullying of the British Army, prompted the 
New York Assembly to comply. Under the leadership of the 
“Delancey” faction, the Assembly passed the appropriate 
laws without adverting to the Mutiny Act. It must be noted, 
however, that the Billeting Act of 1756 provided for accom- 
modations in private homes, as well as in barracks and tav- 
erns. Subsequently, the British Army used this authority to 
burden householders, who showed a less than subservient 
attitude.? Resentment against such practices remained stifled 
while the French and Indians threatened the Hudson Valley. 

That danger was abated at about the same time as the 
“DeLanceys” lost control of the Assembly to the “Livings- 
ton” faction. While the “Livingston” Assembly continued 
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the quartering and desertion laws, it modified them in a 
distinctive manner. The preamble to the ‘Livingston’ Bil- 
leting Act declared “‘. . . it is the undoubted Right of all his 
Majesty’s Subjects in this Colony to be free from the burthen 
of having Soldiers quartered on them against their Wills. .. .” 
Nevertheless, the provision for quartering in private homes 
was continued in the Billeting Act of 1762.° 

In that same year, Judge Robert R. Livingston, leader of 
the faction and father of the future Chancellor, sponsored 
a bill that fixed the faction’s future policy. The bill granted 
a large sum of money to the Commander in Chief but only 
as a “loan.” The Assembly had thus provided the required 
money but in such a way as to negate any precedent. After 
the return of peace in 1763, the Assembly allowed the Bil- 
leting and Desertion Acts to lapse. The Deputy Quarter- 
master General who attempted to billet some soldiers was 
indicted by a grand jury in January, 1764.‘ Clearly, New 
Yorkers believed it was time for a “return to normalcy” but 
the changes in the British Empire ran counter to their hopes. 


For the rest of the year, General Thomas Gage tried to 
carry out his responsibilities as Commander in Chief but 
by the end of the year he was forced to call for help. After 
the colonial laws had lapsed, he could not quarter his troops 
where they were needed or where the expense to the Crown 
might be minimized. He was thwarted by the provincial 
law officers when he attempted to recover deserters. Move- 
ment of the troops and their equipment had been made 
difficult and expensive. With the Colonies freed from the 
French menace, Gage despaired of cajoling each of the 
Assemblies into reviving the laws he needed. For these rea- 
sons, he turned to the Grenville Ministry early in 1765 and 
asked that the Mutiny Act be amended, again. He also sub- 
mitted a detailed list of the changes he wanted.’ General 
Gage had good reason to believe his problems could be 
solved by this Act because it was such an integral part of the 
British system of government. 

Instead of amending the Mutiny Act, George Grenville 
had a separate Bill prepared. He had two reasons for this 
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procedure. First, Gage’s request arrived after the Mutiny 
Act had nearly completed its yearly progress through Parlia- 
ment. Second, Grenville had some fears any amendments 
might hold up the Act and ministers who could not do the 
Kings’s business expeditiously did not long hold their place. 
These considerations prompted him to have Welbore Ellis, 
the Secretary-at-War, prepare and introduce the Mutiny Bill 
for America. 

Grenville’s neat calculations were jogged when even this 
separate measure aroused opposition. The main objection 
was to a clause permitting the quartering of troops in private 
homes. A group of London merchants, the Virginia agent, 
and Benjamin Franklin, all protested this clause. Discreetly, 
Ellis turned to accept the advice of Thomas Pownall. Pow- 
nall was formerly Governor of Massachusetts and was then 
playing the man-about-American-affairs in London. In place 
of private billets, Ellis’ Bill now quartered the troops in the 
barracks, taverns, barns, out-buildings, and unoccupied 
houses. The Assemblies, however, had to pay not only for 
the quarters but also, certain “necessaries,” the troops’ liquor 
rations—to be more specific. Though no further objection 
seems to have been raised, this substitute became the nub of 
the subsequent imbroglio. After a routine career through 
Parliament, the Mutiny Bill for America received the royal 
assent on May 15, 1765—a few months after the Stamp Act.® 

Late in that fateful year and shortly after the Stamp Act 
riots, the law was submitted to the New York Assembly for 
appropriate action. The new Governor, Sir Henry Moore, 
sent General Gage’s estimate of the number to be accommo- 
dated along with the Act. The Assembly, under Judge Liv- 
ingston’s direction, reacted sharply to the request and refused 
to appropriate any money, except for the customary bar- 
racks expenses, only after they had been incurred and only 
for troops in transit. As an opening gambit, such a position 
had undoubted merit. 


Within a few short months, the situation changed rather 
ominously. Early in 1766, Governor Moore, weary of the 
“trampouzing” mobs, asked the General for troops to quiet 
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the City. When the troops arrived, late in the Spring, the 
“Sons of Liberty” put on the virtue uf discretion in place of 
their former valor and retired to more civil pursuits.” Now, 
the Assembly faced dilemna. The City was quiet but it had 
been pacified by the very force which was demanding money. 

The New York Assembly acknowledged both the changed 
circumstances and the dilemma by its shifting decisions. On 
June 13th, Governor Moore renewed his request in behalf 
of the Army. The Assembly replied by a querulous resolu- 
tion, objecting to the burden and its inequitable distribution 
among a few Colonies. But that the King’s service might not 
suffer, Moore was referred to the money, appropriated as a 
“loan” in 1762 and which was still available for the Com- 
mander in Chief. Sir Henry showed this reply to General 
Gage. He, in turn, slyly asked whether the Assembly was 
giving him the money, to be used at his discretion, or whether 
the funds were to be disbursed as the Mutiny Act provided. 
The leaders of the “Livingston” faction took the hint and 
brought in a bill to regulate the expenditure of the “loan.” 
At that moment, the “Livingstons’” could not afford a pro- 
longed controversy because the Albany and Dutchess County 
“leveller riots” had begun.’ The “Livingston” faction again 
needed Gage’s troops to quell a threat to their wealth and 
power. 


Even so, the Assembly had not entirely capitulated. The 
New York Barracks Act, which was passed on July 2nd, 
deviated significantly from the controlling British law. First 
of all, it granted no explicit authority to billet troops; it 
only provided money to cover the expenses. Secondly, the 
money was granted only as in obedience to a royal requisi- 
tion. Thirdly, the Albany and New York City Corporations, 
not appointees of the Governor, were to administer the 
funds. Fourthly, the Corporations were to apply for the 
money directly to the Treasurer rather than secure warrants 
from the Governor and Council. These were really the most 
crucial divergences. However, popular excitement centered 
on the clause requiring the Assembly to pay for the soldiers’ 
liquor-ration. The Assembly made no provision for this.® 
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By these differences, the Assembly had protected its “right” 
to legislate against the encroachments Parliament; its “power 
of the purse’ against the Governor; while still providing 
money for the troops. 

Would this dextrous performance be accepted by higher 
authority? The Governor was not satisfied with the Barracks 
Act but he appreciated the Assembly’s position. Both he 
and General Gage agreed, it was the best that could be got- 
ten under the circumstances. In his report to the Ministry, 
Governor Moore expressed some confidence of further pro- 
vision later in the year. He suggested, the Ministry might be 
able to use New York’s compliance to advantage against some 
of the other Colonies.’ Unfortunately for New York, this 

-did not prove necessary. Moore may have entertained some 
hopes that his report would elicit a reply with which he 
could overawe the Assembly. In this hope, he was not disap- 
pointed. 

Shortly after taking office, the Chatham cabinet held an 
important meeting. Two resolves were taken at that August 
5th meeting. The first was to support Chatham’s scheme for 
an alliance with Prussia and Russia against the Bourbon 
Powers and their Austrian ally. The other was to send a 
strongly worded letter to New York. It fell to the Earl of 
Shelburne, who had the principal management of American 
affairs, to write the letter.‘ Unhappily for Chatham, neither 
decision achieved its intended effect. 

Shelburne took his text for the letter to New York from 
the cabinet’s resolution. He reminded the New Yorkers that 
it was their bounden duty to obey the legislature of Great 
Britain. To reinforce this obligation, he transmitted the 
King’s command for a “due and cheerful” compliance with 
the Mutiny Act. Only a dignified and properly supported 
petition of hardship would be considered as the basis for 
modifying that Act. Shelburne pointedly referred to Bri- 
tain’s recent indulgence in repealing the Stamp Act.!? Such 
an appeal to duty and gratitude should have quickly cooled 
the Assembly’s scruples and left Chatham free to strike his 
master-stroke in Europe. 
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However, duty and gratitude had been dulled in New 
York by old gNevances and newer expectations. At the very 
time that Governor Moore submitted Shelburne’s letter to 
the Assembly, the merchants were subscribing a petition that 
deeply affected the course of events. It was being circulated 
by a William Kelly, who claimed to have Charles Town- 
shend’s patronage for such a memorial. Kelly’s relations with 
the erratic Chancellor of the Exchequer can not be precisely 
fixed but it is known that they were well-acquainted; that 
Townshend consulted Kelly on American questions and that 
Kelly was acting as Townshend’s agent in New York land 
dealings, at this time. Whatever inspired Kelly, his petition 
was ii0t eagerly supported until one of the Crugers, a family 
coraected to the “DeLancey” faction, gave it his prestige. 
Kelly was then able to secure close to 250 signatures.'* 

The petition expressed a distinct theory of trade, as well 
as making requests for specific action. Its basic assumption 
was that Britain would profit more by an overall increase 
in colonial trade than by a mercantilist monopoly. Speci- 
fically, the New York merchants were asking for a relaxation 
of the law prohibiting a paper currency and a liberalization 
of the Act opening free-ports in the West Indies. ‘The mer- 
chants wanted the ports to be opened to French colonial 
sugars. On December 10th, before the Assembly replied to 
Shelburne’s letter, the Governor forwarded the petition to 
the Board of Trade without examining its contents.1* Nor 
was there much reason why he should. A Chatham ministry 
appeared the best guarantee for favorable consideration of 
any American grievance or proposal. And wasn’t Charles 
Townshend, himself, back of this petition? 

The critical steps on the American side of this affair were 
taken shortly after the petition was dispatched to the Board 
of Trade. In reply to Shelburne’s letter, the New York 
Assembly pleaded its utter devotion to the English Consti- 
tution and its duty to the people as grounds for categorically 
refusing further compliance with the Mutiny Act. Sir Henry 
compounded the impression of proud .obstinacy that such a 
reply gave by reporting the failure of his efforts. He had first 
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tried to move the leaders of the Assembly—the “Livings- 
tons.” Failing to bestir them, he turned to the influential 
members of the council; also, to no avail. Governor Moore 
advised the Ministry that only military force could secure 
full compliance with any Act of Parliament. He rejected as 
ineffective such lesser maneuvers as dissolving the Assembly. 
An election campaign would only have spread the dispute 
throughout the whole Province without any hope of return- 
ing more amenable Representatives. General Gage corrobo- 
rated Moore's opinion by stating, “. . . the colonists are 
taking great strides towards Independency and . . . it con- 
cerns Great Britain by a speedy and spirited conduct to shew 
them that these provinces are British colonies dependent 
on her, and that they are not Independent States.” ° 

By the time all these documents and reports reached Great 
Britain, one half of Chatham’s grand program was dead. 
The Triple Alliance had been smothered by Frederick the 
Great. He had not forgotten that Britain had deserted him a 
few years before when there were still riper fields to con- 
quer. He also knew of Pitt’s declining popularity for having 
become the Earl of Chatham. He know of the resurgent 
Opposition in Parliament. Frederick flirted with the Alli- 
ance long enough to irritate Austria and to pressure Spain on 
a commercial treaty. But, Frederick decided that it would be 
an unprofitable connection, at that moment. 

With his diplomatic demarche frustrated, Chatham retired 
from London to nurse his “mysterious illness.’ He was then 
forced to watch the second half of his program bog down 
and his cabinet pull apart. His second major project was a 
plan to solve Britain’s financial problems. Chatham wanted 
to siphon off the swollen revenues of the East India Com- 
pany into the national Treasury. Had he succeeded, the 
pressure for an American revenue might have been perman- 
ently relieved. But after some initial support, two of Chat- 
ham’s colleagues, Secretary Conway and Charles Town- 
shend, dissociated themselves with this scheme. The prelim- 
inary East India measures did get through Parliament, hug- 
ger-mugger, but without the full support of the cabinet.’ 
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This disintegration of this cabinet exposed Chatham to the 
mounting attacks of the Opposition. 

In 1767, there were three major factions, which, for differ- 
ing reasons, were opposed to Chatham and his ministry. The 
three factions were led by George Grenville, the Duke of 
Bedford, and the Marquis of Rockingham. Though opposed 
to Chatham, these Whig splinters had no natural affinity. 
Rockingham had built his public repute by opposing the 
Grenville-Bedford ministry and by settling the Stamp Act 
troubles. He was, nevertheless, susceptible to tactical colla- 
boration with Bedford. However, the Grenville-Bedford 
connection was particularly strong on American questions. 
These two men agreed on the need for an American revenue 
and stern measures against colonial insubordination. Rock- 
ingham’s attitude, on the other hand, was only a little less 
conciliatory than Chatham’s.1* 

In spite of these differences on colonial policy, all three 
factions united to lower the British land tax early in 1767. A 
defeat on so basic a measure was doubly embarassing to the 
Ministry. It forcefully demonstrated the weakness of Chat- 
ham’s support and necessitated the raising of other revenues. 
The weakness of the Ministry was somewhat relieved when 
the followers of the King’s former favorite, the Earl of Bute, 
warmly espoused it. But the perplexing fiscal difficulties 
finally provoked Charles Townshend to boast he could secure 
an acceptable American revenue. Grenville, mindful of his 
own fiasco, forced Townshend to convert the boast into a 
promise.'* Both these expedients only underlined the Minis- 
try’s growing desperation. 

In order to topple the tottering administration, the Whig 
factions evolved a complementary offensive in the course of 
the next few months. Rockingham’s followers held off on 
most American questions when they could not vote with the 
others. The Marquis then led the attack on the East India 
measures. The ““Bedfords’” showed some willingness to sup- 
port him but husbanded their full vigor for action with 
Grenville on the disturbing reports from America. This 
pragmatic alliance did not mean that the factions had com- 
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pletely resolved their differences. On the contrary, the 
“Rockingham” faction used a vote on American affairs to 
show the others, it was not a mere cock-boat trailing in a 
Grenville wake.!® Also, an American issue was the most serv- 
iceable weapon for Genville and Bedford. They could 
cheerfuly thrust at Chatham and at the same time fend 
against Rockingham’s growing dominance. Thus, though 
still divided, the Opposition could attack Chatham from two 
directions, simultaneously. 

It was in the midst of such a pincers-‘movement that the 
New York merchants’ petition for a paper currency and trade 
in French sugars was introduced. The Board of Trade re- 
ceived the petition toward the end of January, 1767 and 
passed it on to Shelburne. He reported its contents to Chat- 
ham, while also trying to secure the cabinet’s support in 
some action on it. Chatham only responded with a gloomy 
prediction about the effect on British opinion. ‘The cabinet 
seemed even less inclined to act but expressed some concern 
about the rumors that Grenville might circulate if it was 
suppressed. 


A few days later, Chatham suddenly ordered Shelburne to 
have the petition submitted to Commons. He explained his 
change of mind as an attempt to forestall Grenville’s rumor- 
mongering. In the meanwhile, Chatham had received a copy 
of Governor Moore’s letter which advised that only force 
could secure compliance with an Act of Parliament. Enclosed 
in this letter was the Assembly’s categorical refusal based on 
devotion to the English Constitution. Such a response to the 
Ministry’s letter was nothing less than a personal affront. 
Here were provincials presuming to instruct the King’s first 
minister on the structure of the Empire. Chatham opined, 
“New York has drunk deepest of the baneful cup of infatua- 
tion. . . .” In obedience to Chatham’s instructions, the peti- 
tion was submitted to Commons on February, 16th. There, 
the petition only provoked a desultory discussion before it 
was tabled.*° The silence of formerly sympathetic men boded 
no good. 

The New York petition had indeed produced the very 
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effect that Chatham earlier predicted. The London mer- 
chants, who had been supporting the colonial remonstrances, 
openly repudiated it. Anti-American feelings rose sharply. 
Of all Britons, the petition must have been particularly irk- 
ing to Edmund Burke. Burke, now one of the Rockingham 
leaders in Commons, had boasted in print, but a few months 
before, that the Act, opening freeports in the West Indies, 
was one of the Marquis’ major accomplishments. Yet, the 
New York merchants had cited this very Act as burdensome 
and had urged Burke’s own theory of trade against it.*! 
Charles Townshend, the putative instigator of the petition, 
held aloof. The least one can say about the petition was that 
it alienated influential men. But it also drew attention to 
New York and crystallized the attitude under which the 
Assembly’s refusal to comply with the Mutiny Act was con- 
sidered. 
Having thus unleashed the hounds, Chatham turned to 
follow the pack. On February 17th, he wrote to Shelburne: 


With regard to New York . . . the disobedience of the 
Assembly . . . is a matter so weighty, and big with con- 
sequences, which may strike so deep, and spread so wide, 
that it ought, on no account, to rest on the advice of 
the ... cabinet . .. but that memorial (Moore’s letter) 
... ought... to be laid before parliament, in order that 
his Majesty may be founded in, and strengthened by, the 
sense of his grand council, with regard to whatever steps 
shall be found necessary to be taken in this most unfor- 
tunate business.** 


By this command, “Old Crutches and Flannel” was ready to 
redeem his old pledge to plug up American harbors with 
ships and fill the towns with soldiers, if the Colonies did not 
return to their obedience. Chatham, who had successfully 
used a similar maneuver on other occasions, was going to 
allow the anti-Americans to “force” his administration into 
military coercion. 

Not everyone in the cabinet was ready to follow such a 
course. Shelburne, in particular, would not abandon Ameri- 
ca to the military arm. The cornerstone of his policy was to 
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limit any action to one Province in order to prevent another 
colonial union. In some ways, Massachusetts appeared to be 
a more suitable candidate for chastisement. But at that 
moment, its derelictions were mainly ruffling official sensi- 
bilities; whereas, New York’s defiance of Parliament was 
coupled with the petition, attacking vested financial and 
sugar interests. Shelburne also wanted any action to be 
lenient enough not be provoke a recourse to arms. He be- 
lieved France and Spain would start a European war if Bri- 
tain’s energies were dispersed by an American insurrection. 
Everybody, including the King, agreed that something had 
to be done to enforce the Mutiny Act in America.** Shel- 
burne’s policy had only chalked out the limits of reasonable 
action. The problem was to find some measure, tailored to 
fit his cautions. 

In the next month or so, several plans circulated in official 
channels. One was a set of resolutions which would have 
coupled a vote of censure against the New York Assembly 
with authority for the Crown to use force. Another plan 
would have continued the New York revenue laws by an 
amendment to the Mutiny Act. In this amendment, the 
Treasurer would have been required to pay out the money 
for quartering. Any surplus was to be used for the other 
governmental expenses and thus, would have established 
the precedent for a permanent revenue. If the Assembly com- 
plied of its own accord, the obligation under the Act of Par- 
liament would be inoperative. Significantly, this plan ended 
with the injunction that “. . . it will be necessary . . . to 
declare all Acts, Orders or Resolutions of the Assembly con- 
trary thereof, null and void.” ** Here, in almost a direct 
quote from the Declaratory Act of 1766, was the rationale 
for the Restraining Act. 

After about a month of consideration, a set of resolutions 
were finally submitted to the cabinet. Chatham specifically 
ordered the March 12th meeting. On that night, the cabinet 
agreed to the suspension of the New York legislature by an 
Act of Parliament. When Secretary Conway objected to this 
procedure, the cabinet was robbed of its spokesman in Com- 
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mons. Then, the cabinet was jolted a second time by Charles 
Townshend. His plan for an American revenue, based on 
port duties and enforced by a resident board of customs 
commissioners, had been kicking around the cabinet for 
almost two months. He now threatened some public gesture 
which would relieve him of blame for not fulfilling his 
promise to bring in an American tax scheme. Townshend’s 
cockiness arose from the knowledge that Chatham’s recent 
attempt to replace him with Lord North had failed.*® The 
cabinet was at an obvious impasse both on New York and 
the port duties. 

What occurred in the next month is not clearly demon- 
strable but working back from effect to cause, it appears 
that the ministers made a “deal.”” Conway's scruples would 
be respected and Townshend would guide the resolutions 
for suspending the New York legislature through Commons. 
In return, the cabinet would support the scheme for an 
American revenue. This was the procedure that the Ministry 
followed. However, Chatham bears no responsibility for 
this arrangement since he had completely thrown up the 
reins at the end of March.** The impasse had been broken 
by a neat quid pro quo. 

Here, a digression must be made to consider an essential 
and perplexing question. Who was the original sponsor ot 
the Restraining Act? Eminent historians assert it was Charles 
Townshend. In support of this view, his public advocacy of 
the Act can be pointed to. More recent upholders of this 
opinion appear to rely heavily on the report of an April 
24th cabinet meeting.*’ However, there is strong evidence 
against this ascription. First, the decision to proceed against 
New York was clearly taken at the March 12th meeting. The 
only thing left undecided was who would bring the resolu- 
tions into Commons. It was just before this meeting that the 
effort to oust Townshend and replace him with Lord North 
had failed. Chatham ordered the March 12th meeting as a 
showdown on his East India program, which Townshend 
had not been supporting. If Townshend did not mend his 
ways, either he or Chatham was to leave the administration. 
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A few days after this meeting, Townshend was supposed 
to have promised the King that he would support the cabi- 
net.** Under these circumstances, one can hardly believe that 
the cabinet accepted a Townshend plan on New York. 

Who, then, was the author of the Restraining Act? Prob- 
ability seems to point to the one man usually exculpated— 
Shelburne. American affairs, excluding finances, were his 
responsibility. The resolutions to suspend the New York 
legislature followed his general policy of lenient action, 
limited to one Province. The resolutions were probably the 
subject of communication between him and Chatham at the 
time efforts were being made to oust Townshend.** Further- 
more, in the reorganization after Townshend’s death, colo- 
nial affairs were to be given to a separate Secretary. When 
Shelburne heard of this, he asked the Duke of Grafton 
whether this diminution of his authority had anything to do 
with the conduct of American affairs, earlier in the year. 
Grafton, who considered the Restraining Act a proper and 
temperate measure, said that on the contrary, Shelburne’s 
handling of matters had been so satisfactory that he was to 
be the new Secretary. Even on the eve of the Revolution, 
Shelburne considered the Restraining Act a part of the 
program that might have prevented the crisis.*° The logical 
answer to the question of authorship is that the evidence 
does not yet warrant a Categorical ascription. But, it would 
appear as if the finger pointed more clearly to Shelburne 
than to Townshend. 


After the Easter recess, when Commons was normally 
resigned to the Ministry and its routine business, Townshend 
undertook to fulfill his part of the “bargain.’”” On May 13th, 
he presented the cabinet’s resolutions on New York to a 
Committee of the Whole House. In his opening speech, 
Townshend alluded to New York’s leadership in the decision 
of other provinces to defy the Mutiny Act.‘ New York’s 
wealth and strategic position were additional reasons for 
concentrating on it.*? Then, Townshend struck the note 
which could not help but reverberate in Commons. New 
York, he said, showed a willingness to obey royal requisitions 
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but flaunted an Act of Parliament. ‘““Were these . . . the 
descendants of those men who had fled from prerogative to 
America?” Charles Townshend demanded that Parliament's 
supremacy be vindicated in one uncontradictable Act. To 
this end, he moved to suspend the legislative functions in 
New York until the Assembly complied with the Mutiny 
Act. He insisted this was the only dignified course between 
coercion and a provision under Parliamentary obligation. 

The Opposition mounted its attack as soon as Townshend 
sat down. The “Rockinghams’” proposed enforcement 
through amendments to the Mutiny Act which would oblige 
New York to provide the quartering money. Secretary Con- 
way joined his old comrades on this proposal. Burke then 
rose and imputed the suspension resolution to Chatham. He 
ridiculed the Ministry for such a suggestion when the 
Mutiny Act had recognized the colonial legislatures as 
parliament’s co-ordinates. He was alluding to the clause re- 
quiring the money to be raised by the customary procedure 
in each Colony. This “Rockingham” plan was not just a 
“shot from the hip.”’ It was similar to one of the proposals 
considered by the Ministry and had a history going back to 
another altercation with New, York in 1711.** The plan, 
however, would have reinforced the co-ordinate authority 
of the Assemblies, while at the same time obliging them to 
obey Parliament. The paradox can be resolved if the New 
York refusal is taken as the kind of affair in which the Rock- 
ingham Whigs were willing to use the ultimate powers of 
the Constitution. 

George Grenville then joined the attack with a different 
set of proposals. He wanted the New York Treasurer to be 
summarilly ordered to issue the requisite funds. If the 
Treasurer balked, he would be indicted as guilty of a pre- 
munire which was triable and punishable in Great Britain. 
He also offered an amendment to the suspension resolve. It 
would have expanded the official oaths so that all colonial 
officers would have to affirm parliament’s supremacy before 
they could take up their posts. As for an American revenue, 
Grenville suggested a tax on paper money. Conway chal- 
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lenged both the propriety and the effectiveness of Grenville’s 
proposals. Townshend also declared himself against a test- 
oath that would be applicable to all the Provinces. Bed- 
ford’s agent rose to make a biting personal attack on Chat- 
ham but added nothing else to the debate. 

The thrusts, parries and counter-thrusts continued until 
one the next morning. At that hour, Genville made a sub- 
stitute motion to bring in a bill which would merely amend 
the Mutiny Act. He wisely did not specify the amendments 
to be incorporated in such a bill. The House divided on this 
motion. Grenville, with the support of the ‘““Rockinghams,” 
Secretary Conway, and the “Bedfords,’ mustered ninety- 
eight votes. the Ministry, however, rallied a hundred and 
eighty supporters.** It was remarkable that so many Members 
had returned after the Easter recess but even more singular 
was the unity of the Opposition. Could the connection hold? 
and for how long? 

These two questions were answered when the Committee’s 
report was submitted to Commons on May 15th. The report 
consisted of three resolutions. The first asserted that New 
York’s refusal to pay for the liquor-ration and in the man- 
ner required was in “direct disobedience” to the Mutiny 
Act. The father of the South Carolina agent moved to have 
the resolution recommitted because he thought, New York 
had only disobeyed in some minor details. The Mutiny Act 
was read to kill this line of attack. Then, Edmund Burke 
and Conway moved for recommittal and the substitution of 
a measure more lenient but equally effective. Grenville, on 
the hand, wanted the resolutions returned to the Committee 
for severer ones. The debate continued for some hours. It 
began to appear as if the Opposition would be able to muster 
the votes to recommit the report. But, Charles Townshend 
finally delivered so persuasive an attack that the motion for 
recommittal was defeated without a division. Commons now 
turned back to the Ministry’s original resolutions. 


At this point, the Grenville-Bedford forces cast off the pro- 
cedural maneuvering and moved a substantive amendment 
to the first resolution. It would have censured all the colonial 
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Assemblies for continuing to deny Parliament’s authority. 
There was a division on this motion. The Ministry received 
one hundred and fifty votes; while Grenville got only fifty- 
one. From the decrease in the Opposition’s total, the “Rock- 
inghams” had apparently remembered that discretion was 
the better part and decamped. Burke and the others had not 
voted against Grenville but the Opposition’s ranks had been 
shattered. 

The Ministerial forces then pushed the other two resolu- 
tions through the breach. The second resolution declared 
that the New York Barracks Act was “inconsistent with” and 
“in opposition to” the Mutiny Act. There could be little dis- 
pute of this since the Privy Council had already urged the 
King to disallow the Barracks Act over a month before. The 
third was the barbed resolve. It provided: 


That until Provision shall have been made, by the said 

Assembly, for the furnishing the King’s troops with all 

the necessaries required by the said Act of Parliament, 

the Governor, Council, and Assembly be respectively 

restrained and prohibited from passing or assenting to 

any Act of the Assembly for any other purpose what- 

soever. 
This resolution was submitted to a committee that was 
appointed to bring in the appropriate bill. The committee 
was presided over by Chatham’s Solicitor-General, a man 
described by Namier as a “political parasite.” The rest of the 
committee consisted of Charles Townshend, three Members 
connected to the Treasury, two from the Board of Trade, 
the Attorney-General, Shelburne’s agent, and several other 
Ministerialists.** The only thing left was for the legislative 
mill to grind out the terminology of the Restraining Bill. 

Grenville made one last sortie. He moved an amendment 

to the oath of Allegiance. His amendment declared ‘That 
the colonies and plantations in America, are, and of Right 
ought to be subordinate and dependent upon the Imperial 
Crown and Parliament of Great Britain” and that the King 
in Parliament “had, hath, and of Right ought to have, full 
power and authority to make Laws... to bind the Colonies 
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and people of America . . . in all cases whatsoever.” Gren- 
ville lost this division by the same ratio as his previous one. 
It is hard to decide whether Grenville was trying to thrust 
out a bridge to the “Rockinghams” or to expose their unwil!- 
ingness to enforce their own Declaratory Act. The session 
ended with Grenville’s resolve for an address which would 
recommend the colonial upholders of Britain’s sovereignty 
to King’s attention. It was carried without division or objec- 
tion. 

Parliament acted with reasonable speed after this May 
15th debate. The Solicitor-General brought in the Restrain- 
ing Bill about two weeks later. After a minor clarifying 
amendment, it was passed without vote and carried to the 
House of Lords by Charles Townshend. In the Lords, little 
or no attention was paid to the Bill until Chatham’s pre- 
liminary measure to secure the revenues of the East India 
Company had been passed. After the Opposition Lords sub- 
mitted a protest against the East India Bill, the field was 
left to the Ministry. Attendance dropped from over one 
hundred to seventeen. It was then that the Lords passed the 
Restraining Bill, first adding a clause to allow the New York 
Assembly to replace its Speaker. This amendment was easily 
accepted by Commons and on July 2, 1767, the Bill received 
the royal assent. Its prohibition was to become effective on 
October Ist. In the meanwhile, the New York Bill had been 
running interference for the Townshend port duties. ‘The 
Bills that made up the scheme slipped so smoothly through 
Parliament, they were signed a few days before the Restrain- 
ing Act.*® 

Not more than ten days after the King’s assent to the New 
York Act, news arrived of the Assembly's full compliance. 
On June 6th, Governor assented to a bill, providing money 
to cover all the quartering expenses—including the liquor- 
ration. Shelburne acknowledged receipt of the news in the 
very letter by which he transmitted the Restraining Act. He 
believed the Assembly’s compliance would make the sus- 
pension no longer applicable.*? This was indeed a singular 
turn of events. How had the Assembly been converted? 
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During the six months between the Assembly’s refusal 
and its compliance, the people of New York had time enough 
to mull over a very disquieting mixture of rumor and news. 
The papers carried various estimates of the squadrons and 
regiments being prepared for duty in New York or Boston. 
According to another rumor, General Robert Monckton, 
the previous Governor, was returning to America not only 
as Governor of New York and Quebec but also as the Com- 
mander in Chief. With such a combination of offices, 
Monckton would have been a Viceroy, in fact if not by title. 
Nor was this a groundless rumor. Shelburne prepared the 
papers for Moore’s recall early in June and intended General 
Monckton as the replacement. The rumor was given credence 
and inspired apprehensions of some violence. Finally, New 
Yorkers learned, their petition for paper money and trade in 
French sugars had side-tracked some favorable measures. 
They also read it aroused great animosity and had forced the 
Ministry to act on the Assembly’s refusal to obey the Mutiny 
Act.*® Reading such reports, no New Yorker could doubt 
that the situation was critical, if not worse. 

It was in this atmosphere that Governor Moore renewed 
his request. Something had to be done because the Barracks 
Act was about to expire. In his address, Sir Henry noted this 
fact and asked the Assembly to make the necessary provision 

. on the Plan prescribed by the Act of Parliament.” He 
also added an appeal for dispatch. Within a few days, he 
was given and assented to the Three Thousand Pound Act. 
On June 11th, the Governor reported to Shelburne that 
the Assembly had finally complied with the Mutiny Act. 


Moore’s wishes however, outdistanced the facts. The 
Three Thousand Pound Act only granted a lump sum to 
him for several unrelated purposes, one of which was the 
quartering expense. It did not grant authority to quarter 
troops. It did not mention the Mutiny Act, nor did it specify 
the articles to be supplied the troops. All that it did was to 
give the Governor a gross sum of money out of which he 
could comply with the Mutiny Act, if he wished. The pre- 
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tence of a “loan” was dropped. It was an outright grant and 
it did fully cover the expenses.** 

In Britain, the Three Thousand Pound Act raised the 
question whether New York had complied in such a way as 
to escape the prohibitions of the Restraining Act. This 
question was raised by George Grenville, as well as the Board 
of Trade. With an eye to the approaching elections, Gren- 
ville tried to get a vote of censure against the Ministry for its 
complaisant attitude toward New York but he failed to rally 
any support. By this time, his former partner, Bedford, had 
made the arrangements by which his “Bloomsbury gang” 
returned to places in the Ministry. The Board of Trade, on 
the other hand, was concerned about the validity of New 
York laws, passed after the effective date of the Restraining 
Act. This legal question was referred to the Attorney Gen- 
eral and a new Solicitor General. These men, recognizing the 
still precarious position of the Ministry, provided it with an 
excuse for deferring action until after the elections. Fortun- 
ately for New York, the election results gave no mandate for 
an anti-American program. Having secured the desired 
precedent and with little hope of further success, the Minis- 
try rested on the legal fiction provided by the Crown’s law 
advisors. Further more, France had intervened in the Gen- 
eva elections and secured a treaty with the Republic of 
Genoa that virtually ceded Corsica to France.‘® These French 
moves in Europe certainly cooled the Ministry's appetite for 
an American adventure. 

At first, New Yorkers also appeared willing to let the 
affair die down. The papers contained only one native attack 
on the Restraining Act and it was just a series of pointed 
questions. The issue was also not raised in the election cam- 
paign of 1768. The “DeLanceys,” in alliance with the “Sons 
of Liberty,” only made a general attack on the “‘Livingstons”’ 
for neglecting the Province’s rights and interests. However, 
the results of the election were so indecisive that both groups 
began to jockey for another election. Then, Captain James 
DeLancey tried to specify his coalition’s charges against the 
“Livingstons.” Toward the very end of December 1768, he 
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moved the Assembly to assert “. . . that the Act of Parliament 
...isa high enfringement of the freedom of the inhabitants 
of this Colony and tends to deprive them of their natural 
and constitutional rights and privileges.” This and the rest 
of Captain DeLancey’s resolutions were too bold for the 
majority of the Assembly. But, the milder resolutions, which 
the “Livingstons” had gotten through, were sufficiently 
repugnant for the Governor to dissolve the Assembly, again. 
In the ensuing election, the ‘““DeLancey-Sons of Liberty” 
coalition swept the “Livingstons” out of power. These elec- 
tions were complicated by other issues but Captain DeLan- 
cey’s bold attack on the authority of Parliament and in the 
name of natural rights had clearly not hurt his faction.** 

The burden of the attack on the Restraining Act was 
shouldered by the inhabitants of other Colonies. As noted 
above, only one New York squib appeared in the papers. In- 
stead, the editors contented themselves with reprinting the 
Boston diatribes and John Dickinson’s famous “Letters of 
a Pennsylvania Farmer.” Dickinson, in his first “Letter,” 
told his countrymen that he had been roused to take up the 
pen by two things:—the passage of the Restraining Act and 
the general apathy with which Americans greeted this com- 
mon threat. Up in Boston, Samuel Adams tried to sharpen 
the sensibilities of New Englanders by including the Act in 
a list of Massachusetts grievances. While to the south, Rich- 
ard Henry Lee envisioned the Act as a “Flaming sword over 
our heads” which must be removed “by all means.’”’ How- 
ever, not all the men, who were to become leaders in the 
Revolution, took this view. Benjamin Franklin was pleased 
with New York’s silence and hoped Massachusetts would 
soon learn to follow its example.** 


Franklin’s complaisance in the Restraining Act should 
warn against the assumption it was arbitrary or unconstitu- 
tional. There was good legal grounds for its enactment. Most 
important was the fact that New York was conquered terri- 
tory without a charter. These two circumstances made the 
Province an exclusively royal preserve except insofar as the 
King allowed the extension of parliamentary Acts. When 
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George III assented to the Restraining Act, there could be 
no reasonable doubt about its legality. In addition, the 
Governor’s commission alone was the positive foundation 
for the New York legislature. That commission required 
that all New York laws were to conform ‘‘as near as con- 
veniently may be agreeable” to the laws of England.** ‘he 
power to make laws had been granted to New Yorkers by 
fiat. By refusing to comply with the Mutiny Act, New York 
had not conformed its laws to those of England so the King 
agreed to suspend the legislative powers until it did conform. 

Furthermore, the Restraining Act was but a logical deduc- 
tion from the principles of the Declaratory Act. That Act had 
stated the generally accepted political dogma that the King 
in Parliament could make laws for the Colonies “in all 
cases whatsoever.’” Not many Americans openly denied this 
assertion. They merely distinguished ‘‘in all cases which can 
consist with the fundamental rules of the constitution.” But, 
this was merely a distinction without a difference for the 
question still remained who was to judge what the “funda- 
mental rules of the constitution’’ were. In addition, the 
second section of the Declaratory Act provided that all acts, 
orders, resolutions etc. of the Assemblies to the contrary were 
null and void.*t Thus, in the Restraining Act, Parliament 
exercised a power it already claimed but in a more severe 
and sweeping manner. 

One may well doubt the wisdom of enforcing an Act of 
Parliament by suspending a recalcitrant colonial legislature. 
However, the constitutionality of the Restraining Act can 
not be seriously questioned. It was the dilemma presented 
by this tension between wisdom and legality that finally 
convinced Americans to shift the basis of their arguments 
from the English Constitution to the natural law. 

This drift in theory was also evident in the reactions of 
two relatively conservative politicians. John Dickinson con- 
sidered the Restraining Act as an assertion of Parliament's 
supremacy and viewed the effort with great alarm. Edmund 
Burke, on the other hand, regretted the necessity for the Act 
but acquiesced in it precisely because it did demonstrate 
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the subordination of the Colonies.*® These opposite reactions 
to the same fact epitomize the divergence which had develop- 
ed between Americans and Britons, even those of similar 
outlooks. 


The New York Restraining Act may be taken as the pro- 
duct of clashing political schemes—as this article has tried to 
show. Its significance, however, rests in the schism which it 
exposed. It was this dichotomy which was first formalized in 
the Declaration of Independence and finally vindicated in 
the Treaty of Paris. 
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Series, TX. 

33 Walpole, Memoir, III, 29-32; Shelburne Papers, LVIII, 393-394, 429-437. 
This principle was finally introduced into the Mutiny Act in 1769 through 
the collaboration of Thomas Pownall and Lord Barrington. Barrington to 
Gage, March 21, 1769, Gage Papers, English Series, XIV. 

34 Walpole, Memoir, III, 33-37; W. S. Johnson to Pitkin, May 16, 1767, 
Trumbull Papers, pp. 228-232. 

35 Commons Journal, XXXI, 363-364; Walpole, Memoir, III, 39-40; W. S. 
Johnson to Pitkin, May 16, 1767, Trumbull Papers, pp. 232-233. During the 
course of this debate, Thomas Pownall made his first speech in Commons. 
He did not attack the suspension of the New York legislature but the 
Mutiny Act, itself. The Parliamentary History of England, XVI, 332-341. 
Instead of establishing Pownall as a defender of American liberties, the 
speech is explicable as an attempt to dissociate himself from the Act which 
he had helped to write. 

36 Commons Journal, XXXI, 364-405 (passim) ; Walpole, Memoir, III, 40; 
W. S. Johnson to Pitkin, May 16, 1767, Trumbull, Papers, p. 233; Journal of 
the House of Lords, XXXI, 634-664 (passim) ; 7 Geo. III, c. 59. 

37 Journal of the Legislative Council of the Colony of New York (Albany, 
1861) , II, 1620; Shelburne to Moore, July 18, 1767, O'Callaghan, Documents, 
VII, 945. 

38 New York Journal or General Advertiser, April 9, and Supplement, 
April 16, 30, May 28, June 18, 1767; New York Mercury, April 13, 1767; 
Shelburne Papers, LXXXV, 128-140; Hugh Wallace to Sir William Johnson, 
Sept. 28, 1767, Alexander C. Flick, ed., The Papers of Sir William Johnson 
(Albany, 1927), V, 706. 

39 Council Journal, II, 1616-1620; Moore to Shelburne, June 11, 1767, 
O'Callaghan, Documents, VII, 942; Colonial Laws, IV, 947. 

40W. S. Johnson to Pitkin, Dec. 26, 1767, Trumbull Papers, p. 247; 
Franklin to Joseph Galloway, Aug. 8, 1767, Sparks, Works of Franklin, VII, 
351; Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series, V, 137-139; James Hutton to 
i Feb. 23, 1767, Shelburne Papers, XVIII, 240, CLXI, June 27, 1768. 

“New York Broadsides, 1762-1779,” New York Public Library Bulletin, 
1m "(1899) , 24; Journal of the Votes and Proceedings of the General Assembly 
of the Colony of New York, From October 27th 1768 to January 4th 1769 
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(Albany, 1820) , pp. 69-71; Moore to Hillsborough, Jan. 4, 1769, O’Callaghan, 
Documents, VIII, 143-144. 

42 New York Journal or General Advertiser, Sept. 10, Oct. 8, Dec. 10, 1767, 
Supplement; Harry Alonzo Cushing, ed., The Writings of Samuel Adams 
(New York, 1904), I, 147; R. H. Lee to a “Gentleman of Influence in 
England,” March 27, 1768, James Curtis Ballagh, ed., The Letters of Richard 
Henry Lee (New York, 1911), I, 27; Franklin to Gov. William Franklin, 
Nov. 25, 1767, Sparks, Works of Franklin, VII, 364. 

43 Thomas Bayly Howell, ed., Cobbett’s Complete Collection of State Trials 
(London, 1809) , II, 638, 681; Charles Z. Lincoln, The Constitutional History 
of New York (Rochester, 1906), I, 35. 

446 Geo. III, c. 12; Parliamentary History, XVI, 339; Thomas Pownall, 
The Administration of the Colonies (London, 1768), p viii. 

45 The Annual Register or View of the History, Politics and Literature for 
the Year 1767, p. 48 (History). This article was either written by Edmund 
Burke or under his direct supervision. Donald C. Bryant, “New Light on 
Burke,” The Forum, XXXIX (1953) , 351-352. 
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A NEGLECTED ASPECT OF NEW YORK’S 
FORGOTTEN CENTURY 


LAWRENCE H. LEDER* 


NE of the impressive achievements of American his- 
() coriceraphy has been the exhaustive analysis made 

of two periods of our pre-national existence, the seven- 
teenth century and the revolutionary epoch. The years from 
1603 to 1660 and from 1763 to 1783 have been examined 
and re-examined, new data has been uncovered, and new 
interpretations have been propounded. The first period 
offers a magnificent panorama to any author—the initial 
transplantation of western civilization to a wilderness, the 
trek of men and women leaving a known world for an 
unknown one in search of an eldorado, a home, or some form 
of freedom. The second time segment, equally challenging, 
marks the political maturity of a people and, at the same 
time, serves national ego by permitting us to compare favor- 
ably our faithfulness to John Locke’s political ideas with the 
short memory of the British. 

But what about the years in-between, the so-called eigh- 
teenth century? Was the period from 1660 to 1763 little 
more than an intermission in the unfolding of an exciting 
drama? No developments in this era had the impact or glory 
of either the foundation or the destruction of an empire. In 
the minds of those who read the standard American history 
textbooks, this must appear to be a humdrum epoch, a time 
when men went about their routine business with little to 
disturb their complacency. Is that a valid interpretation of 
the period? Not according to two noted scholars: Charles M. 
Andrews once termed it “a period of silent and peaceful 


*Mr. Leder, a member of the research staff of Sleepy Hollow Restorations, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., has recently edited The Livingston Indian Recors, 1666- 
1723 (Pa. Hist. Assn., Harrisburg, 1956). He is presently completing a biog- 
raphy cf Robert Livingston (1654-1728) for which he has received a Dixon 
Ryan Fox Fellowship from this Association. 
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revolution,” while, more recently, Clinton P. Rossiter refer- 
red to it as the “Seedtime of the Republic.” ? 

Both appellations are justified, for the eighteenth century 
witnessed the formulation of the basic ideals and methodol- 
ogy of American politics, the transmutation of the colonial 
Englishman into that rara avis, the American. One may even 
go so far as to say that the years from 1660 to 1763 left a 
more lasting imprint on American life than the revolution- 
ary period, for the latter was little more than the fruit of the 
former.’ 

Why then has the political history of eighteenth century 
America been so badly neglected? Why has there been but 
one major effort in the last fifty years to synthesize the poli- 
tical growth of the provinces during that crucial period? * One 
answer is the attention devoted by scholars to that July day 
in 1776 when the representatives of the provinces in Congress 
assembled took their lives in their hands and formally 
renounced their allegiance to George III. Because of that 
focus, scholars, in considering the eighteenth century, have 
concerned themselves with the growth of the institutions and 
problems that were to loom large in the imperial crisis— 
governor, assembly, Board of Trade, Privy Council, Indian 
relations, mercantile legislation, land speculation, and local 
sectional conflicts.‘ 

It is not the purpose of this essay to deny categorically the 
validity of this institutional approach. But it must be recog- 
nized that it cannot stand by itself, that it can only provide 
the skeletal framework of political history. What the scholars 
must now focus upon is the provincial himself, the flesh and 
blood creature. We cannot fully understand the reasons and 
motivations behind the institutions of the “silent and peace- 
ful revolution” unless we first remedy our vast ignorance of 
those who created the institutions and made them work. 

Both seventeenth century and revolutionary history would 
lose a great deal of their appeal were we suddenly to oblit- 
erate all the biographical studies of their leaders which have 
been published. But eighteenth century history is virtually 
devoid of such studies. In 1924, Charles M. Andrews, dean of 
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colonial historians, delivered a series of lectures in which he 
enunciated this warning: 


There are few eras in all history in which heroes and 
episodes are of so little relative importance as that 
from 1660 to 1763; nor can it be interpreted properly 
if approached from the standpoint of biography only. 
Its significance for British colonization lies not in the 
men it produced, but in the experiments it tested, the 
institutions it developed, and the ideas to which it 
gave rise. The very complexity of this period of our his- 
tory probably explains . . . why there has been such a 
strong tendency to make overmuch of the individuals 
concerned in particular movements, to take them out of 
their settings, and to clothe them with attributes that 
serve our liking and pride. . . . Excessive devotion to 
biography leads almost inevitably to panegyric or abuse, 
and to the ascription of motives that are frequently 
purely imaginary.° 


In the context of America of the 1920's, of the super-pa- 
triotism of those times, this warning was justifiable; in the 
context of our own times, Professor Andrews was tilting at a 
windmill. The problem failed to materialize then, and still 
is not with us. Indeed, one of the most neglected aspects of 
eighteenth century history is still political biography! This 
precautionary note may have turned a whole generation of 
scholars away from a potentially fruitful field; by suggesting 
the pitfalls of biography, and they are admittedly numerous, 
Professor Andrews may have deprived us of the benefits of 
that approach. 

No where is this more observable than in tue historiog- 
raphy of New York. In the last fifty years, there have been 
published but three major biographies of eighteenth century 
New York political leaders. It is more than coincidence that 
the last major synthesis of that period of New York’s political 
history was published nearly 130 years ago. The lack of 
interest on the part of scholars and their reading public has 
resulted from the de-personalization of that century. The 
three published biographies are: Dixon Ryan Fox’s Caleb 
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Heathcote, Arthur Pound’s Johnson of the Mohawks, and 
Alice M. Keys’ Cadwallader Colden.* 

Professor Fox’s volume is a well-written one, but it suffers 
from the lack of any personal papers with which he could 
have explored the more human aspects of his subject. The 
study of Sir William Johnson is probably the best of the 
three, though it deals more with post-1763 developments 
than with the preceding years. Alice M. Keys’ work may be 
taken by future biographers as the classic example of how not 
to write a biography. Colden was one of New York’s most 
interesting citizens, a true representative of the Enlighten- 
ment, a jack-of-all-trades who encompassed within himselt 
more varied activities than any contemporary except Benja- 
min Franklin. Yet, hardly one iota of his personality comes 
through after Miss Keys finished with him. 

Has the paucity of biographies of eighteenth century New 
Yorkers resulted from a scarcity of colorful figures worth 
exploring? Far from it, for New York had its full quota of 
personalities whose careers are not only interesting, but 
highly informative. Foremost among these is Abraham De 
Peyster (1657-1728), a man who held virtually every govern- 
ment position open to a colonial New Yorker. A superb poli- 
tician, on more than one occasion he played both ends against 
the middle. During the hectic days of the Leisler Rebellion 
(1689-1691), he selected the opportune moment to switch 
sides, thereby saving himself from political persecution after 
the fall of Leisler. Later, when the moment was again ripe, 
he returned to the Leislerian fold. Still later, he held the 
office of Provincial Treasurer as the Assembly’s appointee at 
the same time that he sat on the Governor’s Council, pre- 
sumably advising the executive on the best means of defeat- 
ing the Assembly’s efforts, through the Treasurer, to control 
the government’s purse-strings. This political ambidexterity 
may or may not have had any bearing on the fact that he 
suffered a complete mental breakdown in his last years.* 


Another individual well worth examination is James 
Alexander (1691-1752). Fleeing Scotland after the abortive 
Jacobite uprising of 1715, he arrived in New York and be- 
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came a protege of his fellow Scotsman, Governor Robert 
Hunter, under whose tutelage he began moving up the 
political ladder in both New York and New Jersey. With the 
arrival of the rapacious Governor William Cosby, Alexan- 
der’s political star began its decline, but not before he played 
an important role in the famous Zenger affair, supplying 
most of the political satire published by that printer and 
aiding him in his defense against Cosby’s legal persecution.® 

A third New Yorker whose career would amply illustrate 
provincial politics in operation is George Clarke (c. 1680- 
1759?). Entering New York as Provincial Secretary in 1703, 
he managed to hold and expand his various offices under 
governors as diverse as Lord Cornbury and Robert Hunter, 
no mean political trick. Eventually, he reached the lofty 
position of Lieutenant Governor from which he retired to 
England with a fortune estimated at £ 100,000.1° The Clarke 
Family Papers, recently deposited with this Association, 
should shed some additional light on a long and important 
career in what has been justly termed New York’s “dark age.” 

The three men mentioned are only a few of the many indi- 
viduals New York produced and whose careers have been 
neglected by scholars far too long. A few others that might 
be mentioned are: Samuel Mulford (1645-1725) of Long 
Island, typical of the Puritan spirit in New York and a thorn 
in the side of every governor from Thomas Dongan to Robert 
Hunter; Peter Schuyler (1657-1724), the “Quider” of the 
Iroquois, Indian fighter, and one of Albany’s most promin- 
ent politicians from the 1680’s through the 1720’s;** Robert 
Livingston (1654-1728), merchant, landowner, politician, 
whose career is a guide in itself to the intricacies of New 
York politics during his lifetime;** and William Smith (1697- 
1769), one of the province’s few college-trained lawyers, who 
became involved in the Zenger trial, held various official 
posts, and was an incorporator of the College of New Jersey 
(now Princeton University) and a founder of the New York 
Society Library.’ This listing, be it remembered, is not 
definitive; it is merely suggestive.’® 

Some twenty years ago a competent British observer sum- 
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marized the state of eighteenth century American historiog- 
raphy in these words: 


But if the main lines of the history of the [eighteenth 
century] continental colonies have thus by the work of 
the last thirty years been made reasonably clear and the 
confused mass of detail is falling into some sort of intel- 
ligible pattern, that does not say that there is not still 
much more work to be done.'® 


Though he did not include political biography in the scope 
of the work still to be done, it remains as one of the most 
fertile and unfurrowed fields of eighteenth century history. 
Only when we have given more adequate treatment to the 
leaders, the individuals responsible for the developments of 
this pre-revolutionary epoch, can we hope to learn why some 
of our eighteenth century ancestors became revolutionaries. 
Unless historians combine scholarship with biography and 
dig deeply into this era, it will remain little more than a 
whistle stop on the main line running from the first settle- 
ments to the American Revolution. 





1 Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Background of the American Revolu- 
tion (New Haven, 1931), 180-81. This is the second edition of a work first 
published in 1924. Clinton P. Rossiter, Seedtime of the Republic (New 
York, 1953). 

2 For a broader view of some of the opportunities in eighteenth century 
history, see Frederick B. Tolles, “New Approaches to Research in Early 
American History,” The William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd Series, 12 (July 
1955) : 456-61. 

3 Herbert L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century 
(4 vols., New York, 1924). 

4 For a discussion of these various approaches, see H. Hale Bellot, American 
History and American Historians (London, 1952), Chapter II. 

5 Andrews, op. cit. 

6 William Smith, The History of the Late Province of New-York, from Its 
Discovery to the Appointment of Governor Colden in 1762 (2 vols., New 
York, 1829) . 

7 Dixon Ryan Fox, Caleb Heathcote: Gentleman Colonist (New York, 
1926) ; Arthur Pound, Johnson of the Mohawks (New York, 1939) ; and Alice 
M. Keys, Cadwallader Colden (New York, 1906). New biographies of Colden 
are now in preparation and will fill a long standing need. 

8 Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone, eds., The Dictionary of American 
Biography (20 vols., New York, 1928-36), 5:247. 

9 Ibid., 1:167-68. 

10 Jbid., 4:151-52. 

11 The only available sketch of Mulford will be found in Edmund B. 
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O'Callaghan, ed., Journal of the Voyage of the Sloop Mary, from Quebeck 
(Albany, 1866) , 38fn-44fn. 

12 See the sketch in George W. Schuyler, Colonial New York: Peter Schuyler 
and His Family (2 vols., New York, 1885), vol. I. This has the qualities and 
deficiencies of a pioneer work and is based almost exclusively on published 
officials records. It should not stand in the way of a full-scale study. 

13 The only available studies of Livingston are: Edwin B. Livingston, The 
Livingstons of Livingston Manor (New York, 1910), and John A. Krout, 
“Behind the Coat of Arms: A Phase of Prestige in Colonial New York,” New 
York History, 16 (January 1935): 45-52. Neither had available the extensive 
and rich Livingston-Redmond MSS. now deposited with the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, New York. The present author is preparing a 
definitive life of the first Robert Livingston based upon those papers and 
other contemporary documents. 

14 Johnson and Malone, op. cit., 17:352-53. 

15Some work has been begun in this field, notably George M. Waller’s 
“Samuel Vetch: British Imperial Enterpriser in the Early Eighteenth Century” 
(unpublished doctoral dissertation, Columbia University, 1953). However, 
much more remains to be done. Only one governor has been the subject of a 
published biography—Reverend Thomas P. Phelan, Thomas Dongan, 
Colonial Governor of New York, 1683-1688 (New York, 1933) —and that is so 
overly-sympathetic as to be biased if not bigoted. Still missing are biogra- 
phies of such colonial governors as: Lord Cornbury, Robert Hunter, and 
William Burnet. 

16H. Hale Bellot, “The Mainland Colonies in the Eighteenth Century,” 
History: The Quarterly Journal of the Historical Association, 17 (January 
1933) ; 350. 











CAPTAIN KIDD AND THE ST. THOMAS 
INCIDENT 


DUNBAR MAURY HINRICHS* 


to prove Captain William Kidd was treated unfairly, 

was unjustly tried, or was no real pirate, that several 
incidents have almost been lost sight of which occurred dur- 
ing his famous voyage out to the Indian Ocean and back. 
Yet some of these seemingly minor happenings have import- 
ant bearing on the subject as a whole and should be given 
weight in an honest appraisal of this notorious individual. 

A case in point is the answer to the question: Exactly what 
occurred at St. Thomas when Kidd touched at this island in 
the West Indies in April 1699? Did he, as he says, really set 
his brother-in-law, Samuel Bradley, ashore here or, as some 
maintain, maroon him on “a rock on Antigua’? ! 

The reader will recall from accounts of the voyage, and 
more particularly from Kidd’s own Narrative,’ that after his 
brush with the real pirate, Robert Culliford, at Ste. Maries, 
Madagascar, when ninety-seven men deserted him for Cul- 
liford, Kidd was left with but thirteen loyal hands, and in 
possession of the rich prize, the 500-ton Quedah Merchant. 
‘This story is an exciting one, and the tale of how he overcame 
those almost overwhelming odds and managed to salvage 
something from the disaster is fascinating. Only a brave, 
resourceful and determined man could have kept the expe- 
dition together under such circumstances. That Kidd almost 
succeeded in carrying his prize home to New York deserves 
commendation. As it was, he fetched her as far as the Mona 
Passage, when circumstances over which he had no control 
forced him to leave her there. He failed to complete the 


S: MUCH effort has been directed in recent years trying 


* Mr. Hinrichs, Cornell University ’17, who has done graduate work at 
Yale, is a retired insurance executive and had distinguished service in both 
World Wars. He is the author of the novel Mrs. Captain Kidd and The 
Fateful Voyage of Capt. Kidd. 
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voyage primarily because on reaching Anguilla, an island 
belonging to Great Britain, he discovered for the first time 
that he and all his associates had been proscribed pirates. 
This news forced him to readjust his plans. Suddenly for 
him the whole situation was changed. 

This unexpected information, he says, caused such con- 
sternation among the passengers and crew of the Quedah 
Merchant that they wanted to run the vessel ashore some- 
where and escape. Presumably they felt that further associa- 
tion with a captain having such an odious reputation was no 
longer healthy. Kidd avoided this calamity; how, we do not 
know. Perhaps by pointing out to the panic-striken men that 
the free port of St. Thomas lay near by and might offer them 
all a better chance of survival, safety and shelter than would 
be their lot if they wrecked the ship. 

That Kidd and his companions were in a desperate posi- 
tion cannot be doubted. The voyage from Madagascar to 
the West Indies had been a long one, taking from November 
15, 1698, until “the first part of April” 1699.* After such 
an extended time at sea without putting in anywhere along 
the way, the ship would have needed supplies of every sort— 
fresh foods, water, wood, all types of naval stores and mater- 
ials for repairs to sails and rigging. Her underbody would 
be foul with weed and barnacles as well, and to take care of 
this the ship would require a careening in a safe place. There 
are many lovely beaches in the West Indies but few really 
safe careenage grounds. St. Thomas offered those facilities. 
The devastating news that Kidd was an outlaw made some 
immediate decisions necessary. 


The Captain had one advantage in his favor. He knew 
this portion of the West Indies well. He had traded in this 
part of the world in 1685-1690, before he settled in New 
York. During the war with France he had fought his ship 
as a unit of a small fleet under the command of Colonel 
Heweson in an all-day engagement to relieve the besieged 
garrison on the island of St. Martin, which lies not far from 
Anguilla in the direction of Antigua, the principal seat of 
British power in that area. For this action he had been com- 
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mended and rewarded.‘ But under the circumstances in 
which Kidd now found himself there was no object in 
going to, or remaining in a British port. The orders to seize 
him had come from the highest authority in England.® Kidd 
must have realized his capture would mean his immediate 
shipment to London for trial—the worst possible thing that 
could happen to him. In London he had few friends and 
little influence. 

On the other hand, he did have powerful friends in New 
York who might help him out of his trouble if he could 
reach that place and get in touch with them before he was 
taken. Among his potential defenders was Robert Livings- 
ton, a partner in the venture and an old acquaintance whose 
opinion of Kidd had been sufficiently high for him to con- 
sent to go Kidd’s bond in the amount of £ 10,000 as a guar- 
antee Kidd would faithfully and honestly perform the duties 
set forth in his commission and complete a satisfactory voy- 
age;® there was lawyer James Emott, a K.C. and vestryman 
of Trinity Church, an old friend of Kidd’s wife and her 
legal advisor; and lastly, Kidd may have believed he could 
count on the good offices of the Earl of Bellomont, Gover- 
nor of New York and New England, and a principal partner 
in the syndicate which had been organized to finance his 
voyage and was made up of some of the most influential 
political figures in London, and who had selected Kidd to 
be the commander of this ill-fated expedition.’ Further, 
Kidd's orders were to report to Lord Bellomont in North 
America. He would, of course, wish to see his wife and child. 
The Kidds lived in one of the finest mansions of the town 
and were people of substance.® It is not hard to appreciate 
why Captain Kidd was anxious to reach New York or Bos- 
ton as soon as possible, and to avoid being picked up by a 
British man-of-war along the way.!° 

He may have realized also that in America, before the 
close of the 17th century, piracy was not looked upon neces- 
sarily as a serious crime or a hanging offense.'' Having lived 
in New York for some time before he took this voyage, he 
must have known how people in general felt on the subject. 
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Almost everyone, both high and low alike, had a stake or 
hand in the so-called Red Sea trade, or dabbled in one way 
or another in the traffic which supplied the pirates based on 
Madagascar with rum, powder, shot, canvas and naval 
stores.’* During the last decade of the 17th century New 
Yorkers were deep in this nefarious business, and many sub- 
stantial Hudson River fortunes owe their origin to profits 
gleaned from such piratical operations.'* The records show 
there were as many as eight or nine pirate vessels in the 
harbor of New York at one time waiting their turn to unload 
their ill-gotten cargo at the town dock.'* When a Red Sea 
trader came to port everyone profited.'® 

If Captain Kidd had any chance of clearing his name, it 
would be in such a climate, which looked indulgently on 
borderline cases. In London, where the powerful East India 
Company held sway, the situation was different. Complaint 
after complaint had been received at India House telling 
of losses in ships and priceless goods as a result of the activi- 
ties of pirates fitted out in North America, and most especial- 
ly in New York.'* The Grand Mogul was even threatening 
the Company with the forfeiture of its trading privileges 
unless these piracies were stopped. This ill will toward 
Englishmen caused by the Madagascar pirates had reached 
serious proportions indeed." It is unlikely Kidd was entirely 
ignorant of this situation. It is not suggested that he knew of 
the political implications involving his partners which were 
developing because of this voyage he was on. 

As already pointed out, Kidd must have been a man of 
courage and resourcefulness, or he never would have brought 
the cruise as far as he did. In spite of many odds, he somehow 
managed to keep a nominal control over an unruly crew 
and carry on. He was one of those men who never know 
when they are beaten. The future must have looked dark 
indeed when the boat Kidd sent ashore at Anguilla returned 
to the Quedah Merchant only to report he was deemed a 
fugitive from justice of the first water. But far from tossing 
in the sponge, Kidd used his head and acted boldly. Nor did 
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he admit at any time the charges of piracy against him were 
true. He maintained his innocence to the last. 

Anyone familiar with the conditions which existed at sea 
in those days will appreciate the frightful number of lives 
lost on each long voyage because of scurvy and fever. The 
personnel of the Quedah Merchant on her arrival at Anguilla 
could not have been entirely free from these dread diseases. 
Many of her crew would have been ill, some desperately so. 
If the condition of the ship was bad, the state of the crew 
may have been infinitely worse. On both counts, therefore, 
it was imperative that she reach a friendly port, and soon. 

There was one man on board in particular who was 
extremely sick. In fact, he had been unfit for duty for a long 
while before the ship left Madagascar. His name was Samuel 
Bradley, and in addition to being a man of means and a 
citizen of New York, he was Captain Kidd’s brother-in-law. 
It is suggested that Samuel Bradley was among those who 
fortunately escaped death at the time one third of the crew 
perished from fever while Kidd careened the Adventure Gal- 
ley at Mehila Island in 1697.'* Bradley, like several others,*® 
seems never to have fully recovered his strength after this ill- 
ness. The hardships of the voyage just completed would 
hardly have improved his health. To continue much farther 
under those conditions might easily have caused his death. 
What the suffering Bradley needed most, right then, was a 
long spell ashore where he could have rest, fresh foods, fruits 
and the sort of care unavailable to him on shipboard. 

Kidd, Bradley remarks in his will—and he outlived Kidd 
by several years—‘‘hath been very careful of me.” *° There 
are other indications the two men were real friends, in addi- 
tion to being related by marriage.*! It is more reasonable to 
assume that Kidd had Bradley’s welfare at heart, rather than 
to conclude he wished the poor fellow ill. 


When Kidd's position is viewed in the light of these cir- 
cumstances, the action he took makes sense. The Quedah 
Merchant remained only four hours at Anguilla and then 
steered directly for St. Thomas,?* which is to leeward and 
less than two days sail from there. 
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But what happened at St. Thomas? We have Kidd’s ver- 
sion in his Narrative. There is a letter in the Public Record 
Office from Lorentz to Bellomont dated September 1, 1699,?* 
which provides some information, as does the letter from 
The President and Council of the Leeward Islands to Secre- 
tary Vernon, dated May 18, 1699.** Henry Boulton, under 
date of February 4, 1701, gives a rather detailed account of 
what took place after Kidd left St. Thomas.** But in none of 
these documents, except the brief mention of Bradley in 
Kidd’s own Narrative, is there any information which con- 
firms Kidd’s statement that this very sick man was left at St. 
Thomas. And Kidd merely says that Bradley, being sick, 
was set ashore there, ‘‘and five more [men] went away [from 
the ship] and deserted him.” Because of two affidavits found 
in an old book of miscellaneous records in the Probate 
Office, Charleson, which are referred to in McCrady’s History 
of South Carolina, Kidd’s veracity has been questioned. In 
this account the two mariners claim “.. . that they knew one 
Samuel Bradley, who appears to have been charged with 
being one of Kidd’s men. They depose that they had been 
passengers on board the ship Adventure, Kidd commander, 
in a voyage from Madagascar to the island of St. Thomas, 
and had seen Bradley on the ship in a weak and sickly con- 
dition, taking no part with the piratical crew, but on the 
contrary protesting against their course; for which he was 
ultimately put ashore on a rock on the coast of Antigua.” ** 

Harold T. Wilkins has picked up the tale and has this to 
say on the subject: 


One of the Jonahs aboard the Adventure Galley on 
the last fateful trip was his brother-in-law, Samuel Brad- 
ley, and it must be said that his subsequent adventures 
are a spontaneous testimony which those who contend 
that Kidd was never a pirate in all his days, will find 
it hard to explain away. On the other hand, it might 
be said that Bradley, a man of substance and squeamish, 
would hardly have shipped himself aboard a craft which 
he knew, beforehand, would turn full-blown pirate 
on the high seas.*? 
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Then later in his very interesting and exhaustive study of 
Captain Kidd, Wilkins adds these remarks: 


There is a curious sequel to the relations between 
Bradley and his famous brother-in-law, which shows 
that Kidd would. actually have inherited land of fan- 
tastic value on the site of modern Wall Street, had he 
not passed under a cloud.?$ 


Wilkins infers by this there was a motive for putting 
Bradley “on a rock” in addition to Bradley’s squeamishness, 
for he goes on to say, “. .. and hence not being able to ‘prove 
the said will’, Sarah Kidd his widow, and sister of Samuel 
Bradley . . . who had somehow survived the marooning on a 
rock in the Caribbean, [came home] and died in his bed in 
New York, .. .” Wilkins continues to drive the idea home: 
“Evidently Bradley bore no grudge against Kidd for maroon- 
ing him, or why did he not revoke this will? The ‘Maroon- 
ing-key’ episode is obscure. One must also note that, in the 
Iconography of Manhattan Island, edited by I. N. Phelps 
Stokes (New York, 1922), it is stated that Bradley died in 


the Danish West Indian island of St. Thomas. . . an appro- 
priate death-bed location for a man come off the Quedah 
Merchant.” *9 

This not being enough, Wilkins again refers to the mat- 
ter: “. . . which tells us that Samuel Bradley, Kidd’s ‘ma- 


rooned’ brother-in-law, died on the ‘Isle of St. Thomas’ 
»» 30 


Based on the testimony of these two sailors, and picked up 
and developed into a marooning tale, those who prefer to 
paint Kidd as a cruel, vicious and ruthless man have held 
to such fabrications as truth. The arch pirate of them all sets 
his own brother-in-law on a rock to die in classical pirate 
fashion. The motive for this inhuman act? Simple enough. 
Was not Kidd the chief beneficiary of Bradley’s estate? Who 
stood to profit most by his death? Captain Kidd. In the opin- 
ion of many Kidd was a liar anyway, and it could be argued 
that Kidd simply made up the story of landing his brother- 
in-law at St. Thomas to cover up his dastardly way of dis- 
posing of that unfortunate man. 
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Actually, when this ‘“‘marooning’’ story is analysed it just 
does not hold water. The depositions of the two seamen in 
Charleston have been improperly interpreted, and far too 
much credence has been given to what they said. We know 
that Bradley did not die of marooning, for whether it was 
in New York or St. Thomas, he did not die on that “rock.” 
Nor does anyone explain how Bradley got off the “rock.” 
It is very doubtful if Kidd ever sailed any nearer to Antigua 
than Anguilla. For him to have done so under the circum- 
stances in which he found himself at that time would have 
been foolhardy in the extreme.*! 

When Kidd met his wife off Block Island after an absence 
of over two and a half years, she would naturally inquire of 
her husband about Samuel when she did not find her brother 
among the crew. Kidd seems to have satisfied her on this 
point, and it must not be overlooked that Sarah Kidd had 
ample opportunity to verify Kidd’s explanations by ques- 
tioning other members of the crew had she wanted to.** 

Those who doubted the “marooning’”’ story have asked 
themselves also whether the two mariners could not have 
been mistaken as to where Kidd landed Bradley. At the same 
time, those who believed Kidd to be a reasonably truthful 
individual, after testing his Narrative episode by episode 
against the testimony of others, had really nothing much on 
which to base their rebuttal of the “marooning” idea except 
Kidd’s own version of the affair. The result has been that the 
McCrady statements and the story developed by Harold T. 
Wilkins have stood as fact rather than fancy, which they 
most certainly are. 

Because of this it seemed worth while to try to clear up 
these divergent points of view and settle the question of 
Bradley's fate if documentary evidence of a new and un- 
biased nature could be found. It was argued that if Kidd 
really landed Samuel Bradley on St. Thomas, Governor 
Lorentz would have heard of the matter, especially as Kidd 
states “five’”” men accompanied Bradley ashore and deserted 
the ship. There is no question that Kidd negotiated with 
Lorentz.** The answers to this matter of Bradley and possibly 
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to other matters concerning Kidd’s activities in the West 
Indies, such as his trading with Henry Boulton and William 
Burt (or Burk) in the Mona Passage, might be discovered 
by such a search.** It was logical to assume that Lorentz 
would have felt impelled to write to the Danish authorities 
in Copenhagen about these matters. It would be in Den- 
mark, therefore, that such additional information might be 
secured. At least an investigation along these lines appeared 
worth the time and effort. 


From these premises and with these objectives in mind, 
an examination of Lorentz’ correspondence was conducted 
in the Royal Danish Archives in 1953. The hunt was nar- 
rowed down to a fairly short period of time, being concen- 
trated on uncovering and reviewing Lorentz’ reports to his 
superiors in Copenhagen between April 1, 1699, and June 
30, 1699. For it was recognized that if Bradley was actuaily 
left at St. Thomas, Kidd’s only opportunity to do so would 
have been during the first two or three weeks of April of 
that year. 


Several documents were soon turned up in this way—two 
in particular—which bear directly on the matter under con- 
sideration. The first is in Danish, and the other in 17th 
century Dutch.*® That the latter was in old Dutch may 
account for the fact it has lain forgotten in those archives for 
so long. The searcher was assured by the archivists that they 
were not aware of this document or its import until this hunt 
was instituted. The document in Danish is a very long let- 
ter written by Governor Lorentz on June 19, 1699, to the 
Board of Directors of the West Indian and Guinea Com- 
pany. The first paragraph of this letter reads:** 


6th April this year at the harbour arrived a ship, 
showing an English flag, anchoring outside the harbour 
and giving no salute. The captain thereupon, namely 
Cidd, sent this shaloupe ashore and with it a person, 
carrying a letter, in which he requested to be allowed 
with his ship. I have thereupon sent my written parole 
indicating that, if he is an honest man and can prove 
nothing unlawful to have been done, he can come in 
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in freely, with which answer he was not satisfied, but 
requested me to protect him against there coming here 
an English Royal Ship, which might challenge him 
without royal orders, from which I concluded that his 
circumstances were not quite straight, and therefore 
the following day called together the council, consulting 
it as to whether he should be given another [broader] 
parole. Considering that great jealousy between this 
island and the English might arise, if he came in here 
and upon their challenge was not extradited, it was 
decided not to allow him another parole, which decision 
was notified him. There was no doubt that the English 
general would challenge him immediately, as he had 
sailed from England on a royal English passport, and 
had he not been handed over, the royal ships would 
close this harbour, that neither ships nor boats could be 
able to go out or in to the great damage for our country. 
By another message he tried to get in and stay under 
our protection, until he would be able to send a bark to 
New England there to introduce his case and prove that 
he was no pirate, the governor there, My Lord Bello- 
mont, being the main owner of the ship, upon which he 
three years ago sailed out from England, to the East 
Indies and the Red Sea cruising against pirates. I still 
did not find him reliable enough to give such allow- 
ance, but answered: that if he wanted to accept the 
parole already given, he could come in, if not, I pro- 
hibited him to send his shaloupe ashore any more. 
Upon which he on the 8th inst., has sailed away again, 
at the point of the harbour setting ashore 5 persons, of 
whom 4 were passengers and the fifth a person, who for 
two long years had been lying ill onboard the ship. 
Further explanation is given in the protocol.* 


This was an exciting discovery. The only trouble was, of 
course, that unfortunately Lorentz had not identified these 
five men by name, especially the one who was sick. To make 
matters even more discouraging, the searcher was advised 
there was no such protocol in the archives. By persisting, 
however, and with the heipful co-operation of Mr. Bro-fogen- 
sen and members of the staff of the Rigsarkives, the old 
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Dutch manuscript was brought to light and the mystery of 
what happened to Samuel Bradley solved. For, as will be 
already anticipated by the reader, the protocol was turned 
up and contained exactly the information those who had 
made the long trip to Denmark were hoping to find. At the 
same time it is worth noting that unless the name Cidd, for 
Kidd, had been linked with that of Samuel Bradley, it is 
unlikely a casual searcher would have recognized the con- 
nection or found what he was hunting for, unless he was 
also fluent in reading 17th century Dutch and knew some- 
thing of Samuel Bradley’s history and had associated this 
document with the false “marooning” story. As it is, the 
answer to Bradley's fate has lain on a shelf in the Royal 
Danish Archives for over two hundred and fifty years because 
no one was apparently sufficiently interested in clearing 
Kidd’s name of the terrible charge of marooning his brother- 
in-law. 

The Dutch document is the second part and third section 
of a very long manuscript. It is written in an extremely clear 
and legible hand and perfectly preserved. The portion under 
consideration has to do with the interrogation of the five 
men, of whom Samuel Bradley was one, that Kidd landed 
at the point of the harbor—a spot about three miles from 
the town. The balance of the thirty-three pages of this 
lengthy record deals with the problems with which Governor 
Lorentz was faced when a brigantine loaded with goods 
landed at St. Thomas. This is a separate story, or incident, 
connected with Kidd’s dealing and trading with Henry 
Boulton and William Burt (Burk) in the Mona Passage 
while negotiating for the purchase of the St. Anthony sloop, 
with which he continued the voyage to Long Island Sound 
and Boston. The section which covers Bradley's testimony 
before the local council at St. Thomas reads as follows: ** 


On the 12th day of April in the year 1699 there met 
in council in Christiansfort Vice-Commandant Lorentz 
and his councillors, namely: Lieutenant Johannes de 
Windt, Claes Hanssen, Thomas Berentsen, Abraham 
Mathausen and Jens Rasmussen, in order to investigate 
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the members of said’ pirate’s crew who had landed here. 

The first one to be summoned was Samuel Breadly: 
who was asked where he had first come onto Captain 
Cidd’s [Kidd’s] ship; he answered: in England; for what 
purpose had Cidd sailed; he answered that he was com- 
missioned by the King of England to track down pirates; 
3: whether Captain Cidd had in any way conspired in 
England to go pirating for himself; he answered that 
he did not know of such, for he did not come aboard 
until just before the ship’s sailing, and the Captain 
having shown him his commission, he had let it go at 
that; 4: where Captain Cidd had pirated his first ship; 
he answered: the first action was against a Portuguese 
[ship] which had followed them for 24 hours, and the 
crew, thinking she wished to take them, had turned 
upon her, and after the Portuguese had fired two shots, 
Captain Cidd fought against her for 7 hours, but would 
not permit his crew to enter the Portuguese, and this 
occurred in the vicinity of Goa, in the East Indies, but 
he, the witness, did not see the Portuguese ship because, 
for a considerable time previous as well as for a long 
time thereafter, he had been ill and unable to come 
on deck; how many Moorish ships Captain Cidd had 
taken; he answered two; the last one in February of the 
year 1698 and the other one two months earlier; 6: 
whether he had had a voice in the ship’s council when 
he left England; he replied that no council had been 
held on the ship to which he could have belonged, for 
he had come aboard as a sailor, but after the first Moor- 
ish ship had been captured no council had been held 
other than that Captain Cidd had called his crew to- 
gether to ask and persuade them to restore the Moorish 
ship to its owners, but the crew opposed him in this and 
would not allow it and at the time the aforementioned 
witness was also below and because of said illness had 
never taken part in any action, as you could see by look- 
ing at him, for after two years of illness he still arrived 
sick on these shores, after persuading the Captain, being 
his brother-in-law, with folded hands to allow him to 
come ashore here, and he never enjoyed any of the priv- 
ate goods other than bodily sustenance. . . 
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There can no longer be any question that Samuel Bradley 
was set ashore on St. Thomas in exactly the fashion described 
by Captain Kidd. And so the ‘“‘marooning”’ story which has 
been woven about this unfortunate man evaporates into thin 
air. In fact, from Bradley’s own words we learn that it was 
he who ‘“‘with folded hands” persuaded Kidd to “allow him 
to come ashore.” It was not, as alleged, because of his ‘‘con- 
trary protesting against their [the piratical crew’s] course; 
for which he was ultimately put ashore on a rock,’ pre- 
sumably to die. And certainly not “‘on the coast of Antigua.” 

The truth is hard to hide. The search for it is frequently 
rewarding. 
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THOMAS COLE AND ALISON’S 
ESSAYS ON TASTE 


RALPH N. MILLER* 


how the views of the Scotch associationists influenced 

American writers and critics of the early nineteenth 
century. Their explications reveal that what was once 
thought to be simple repetition by American literary history 
of the earlier English development is actually an independ- 
ent movement that found its justification in intellectual 
developments abroad. American painting of the romantic 
period seems also to be an independent growth that found 
its justification abroad. It too appears to have been affected 
by associationist thinking, both in theory and in practice. 
The founder of American landscape painting, Thomas Cole 
(1801-1848), is an impressive instance of the influence of 
assOciationist views of art, especially those expressed by 
Archibald Alison in Essays on the Nature and Principles of 
Taste (1790). 

Within six years of his emigration to this country in 1819 
as the seventh child of a uniformly unsuccessful printer of 
wallpaper, Cole won the acknowledgement by Trumbull, the 
president of the American Academy of Art, that he had in his 
twenties done all that Trumbull had spent his life in at- 
tempting.’ Cole early won the admiration of the general 
public as well. He painted on commission through the 
greater part of his career, and from his first coming to notice 
in 1826 was never forced into the trade of painting portraits, 
as were many of his contemporaries, such as S. F. B. Morse. 
He was identified from the beginning as a painter of land- 
scape; the pictures that Dunlap, Durand, and Trumbull 
bought from Cole in 1825 were pictures of the Catskill coun- 


Pires ne” Charvat, Streeter, and Hudson! have shown 


* Mr. Miller, Professor of English at Western Michigan College, Kalama- 
700, has published articles on Samuel Williams of Vermont, on William Cul- 
len Bryant and on eighteenth century historiography in America. 
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try, an area that was to become a favorite with his contem- 
poraries in the Hudson River “school.” * The years 1829- 
1832 he spent in Europe, chiefly in England and Italy, sup- 
ported by a patron, and there he acquired knowledge of the 
tradition of art and the tendencies among contemporary 
European painters. About this tfme he became ambitious to 
create allegorical paintings that should be intellecualized 
landscapes, and a patron commissioned him soon afterwards 
to realize his ambition.‘ Although the paintings he produced 
in Europe at first dismayed the public,® the allegorical series, 
particularly ‘““The Course of Empire,” regained for him the 
public favor, and he continued to be in demand as a painter 
of commissioned subjects of all kinds, landscape, portrait, 
allegory. His death in 1848 seemed a tragedy to his country- 
men. The New York Times reported it in a long front page 
article, his friends organized a memorial exhibition of his 
paintings, and William Cullen Bryant, a long-time friend, 
spoke the eulogy at a ceremony in the National Academy of 
Design, of which Cole was one of the founders and Bryant 
one of the first professors.® 

The paintings of the Hudson River School are now easily 
identifiable for their similarity in subject and style, and the 
novelty of their work is perhaps forever lost to us. They seem 
now, as John Baur says, “mere formularized designs exploit- 
ing every conceivable device for basically theatrical ends.” 7 
Yet the features of their style are not only borrowings; they 
are means taken to achieve a kind of result that appeared to 
them to be essentially artistic. Baur summarizes that style 
as made up of these elements: 


Receding space was usually emphasized by a prominent 
foreground object, often a boulder or dead tree. .. . 
Frequently this foreground object would be quite 
broadly painted, as are . . . the rocks in Cole’s Sunny 
Morning on the Hudson. . . . The middle and far dis- 
tance was generally handled more smoothly and tightly, 
hills and foliage sharply silhouetted against the sky, 
though contours were sometimes softened by atmos- 
pheric haze. . . . Small figures [were often introduced 
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into] the middle distance to establish the scale and 
emphasize the loneliness or vastness of the scene. Light 
was sometimes quite arbitrarily used to heighten dra- 
matic effects . . . while dark areas were often silhouetted 
against light ones. . . .° 


These are devices, as many commentators have pointed out, 
that are prominent in the work of Salvator Rosa and Poussin, 
whose paintings were often cited in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century as instances of compositions that success- 
fully united disparate elements and achieved a singleness of 
impression upon the spectator.* Cole himself, in a passage 
in his journal dated December 12, 1829 (while he was in 
London during his first European trip) praised Rosa for this 
quality: 


It should be . . . the aim of the artist to impress the 
spirit of the entire scene upon the mind of the beholder. 
Detail, however, ought not to be neglected in the grand- 
est subject. A picture without detail is a mere sketch. 
The finest scene in the world, one most fitted to awaken 
sensations of the sublime, is made up of minutest parts. 
These ought all to be given, but so given as to render 
them subordinate, and ministrative to the one effect. 
In confirmation of this doctrine I have only to appeal to 
Claude G. Poussin, and Salvator Rosa. (Noble, Course 
of Empire, p. 117) 


But the parallel reveals only the source, the technique, the 
method of attack these painters used. It does not explain 
why they found such a technique satisfactory for the expres- 
sion of the artistic ideas they held. 

Their artistic ideas appear to be of three general kinds: 
the “true” report of the features of American landscape, the 
illustration of literary ideas,!° and the representation of 
religious, moral, or semi-philosophical ideas through alle- 
gory. Cole’s work is of all three kinds, as may be observed in 
his early paintings of scenes from Cooper’s novels, his Cats- 
kill landscapes, and the series, ““The Course of Empire,” 
“The Voyage of Life,” and “The Cross and the World” 
(unfinished). 
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Cole began not long after his first European trip to move 
away from simple landscape and illustrative painting to the 
composition of “significant” landscape and inevitably there- 
fore to allegorical landscape.'! There appear to be two funda- 
mental reasons for this: (1) he formulated a justification for 
his increasing tendency to “‘compose”’ pictures that is parallel 
to and probably founded on Alison’s Essays on Taste, and 
(2) he came to adopt Reynolds’s views of the hierarchy of 
subjects and styles of painting. 

The cult of landscape painting had been well developed in 
England during the eighteenth century, as Elizabeth Man- 
waring demonstrated so well in her Italian Landscape in 
Eighteenth Century England, and the English painters of 
landscape nearly and exactly contemporary with Cole, as 
well as the many textbooks on landscape painting published 
in the early part of the nineteenth century, illustrate its con- 
tinuing popularity. Moreover, such elementary texts as Gil- 
pin’s on picturesque scenery had educated the popular mind 
to look for certain kinds of features of landscape whether for 
the purposes of the painter or the delight of the traveler. 
The English landscape painter reproduced familiar scenes in 
terms of the picturesque, or in such exceptional cases as Tur- 
ner and Constable experimented with the effects of light and 
atmosphere. The American painter, confronted by a land- 
scape like nothing else in the world and perplexed by the 
technical problems of his craft, also found the Italians useful 
tutors because they portrayed picturesque landscape par 
excellence, and American artists applied their methods to 
the American scene. Landscape painting had no aesthetic 
except a simple theory of the picturesque and dramatic 
example. 

Durand, Mount, and Morse attempted unsophisticated 
transcriptions of American scenes. Cole appears to have been 
impressed by the difficulties of that kind of representation; 
and he was so susceptible to impressions? that landscape 
made upon him, that he adopted a method which became 
customary with him. Esther Seaver says that 


the basis of his landscape compositions were outdoor 
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sketches. . . . Cole literally copied the mountain ranges 
and gorges, noting distances between mountains, atmos- 
pheric and weather conditions, kinds and colors of rocks, 
trees and foliage. In addition he often made lines 
around such a panorama to indicate how it might be 
adapted to a picture. He then made notes in which he 
would suggest moving a mountain peak, tree, or house. 
. .. in order to improve the composition. . . . 

From this nature and travel library . . . Cole would bor- 
row motifs repeatedly over the years.1* 


He seems to have worked out quite early a theory of com- 
position that was both a justification of his practice and a 
revelation of the intellectual foundation of his views. One 
of his most generous patrons was Robert Gilmor, who wrote 
to him at the beginning of his career to suggest that he work 
from nature in the manner of the conventionally picturesque. 
Cole replied that since he painted compositions, rather than 
directly from nature, he was in no danger of offending taste. 


... the most lovely and perfect parts of riature may be 
brought together, and combined in a whole, that shall 
surpass in beauty and effect any picture painted from a 
single view. I believe with you, that it is of the greatest 
importance for a painter always to have his mind upon 
nature, as the star by which he is to steer to excellence 
in his art. He who would paint compositions, and not be 
false, must sit down amidst his sketches, and combine 
them, and so have nature for every object that he paints. 
This is what I should endeavor to do: and I think you 
will agree with me, that such a course embraces all the 
advantages obtained in painting actual views, without 
the objections. (Noble, pp. 93-94, in a letter dated 
December 25, 1825) 


In addition to using composition as a technique as well as a 
means of moderating the effect of landscape upon his imag- 
ination, Cole justified selection on the ground that not all of 
nature was appropriate to the purposes of painting. His 
reasons link him closely to Alison and to Bryant, whose 
poems seem to be equivalent to Cole’s remarks on nature. 
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Doubtless the true and beautiful are one in art and 
nature. Truth is the fixed and unchangeable standard 
of taste. A work of art, however, it may please the fancy 
and amuse the eye of the multitude at first, unless built 
upon truth, will presently pass away: on the contrary, 
one which has truth for its foundation will remain per- 
manent, and make its way to the mind and heart at last, 
though it struggle for a season with neglect. By truth in 
nature, I mean anything’s fulfillment of the objects and 
purposes for which it was created. The true leaf or 
flower, for instance, will be that which perfectly per- 
forms its various functions, and so accomplishes its 
appointed work. In the human form the true and beau- 
tiful will be that which is completely developed for the 
ends and offices of life. By the true in art, I mean the 
imitation of the true in nature, not the imitation of 
accidents, nor merely the common imitation of nature 
indiscriminately. All nature is not true. I may instance 
the withered vine, the imperfect flower, the stunted tree. 
These are false, and deformities. I would say, the true 
and the beautiful in art are the reproduction of the per- 
fect in nature and the carrying out of principles which 
nature suggests. Art, in its true sense, is, in fact, man’s 
lowly imitation of the creative power of the AIl- 
mighty... . 

... All forms, all principles of beauty live in nature. . . 

Upon the principle laid down, the lowliest creature 
in the world may be beautiful; for instance, the oyster: 
so indeed it is. But not pictorially beautiful, perhaps. 
(Journal entry for November 27, 1842, in Noble, pp. 
335-336) 


These views are similar to and probably grew out of Cole’s 
knowledge of Archibald Alison’s Essays on the Nature and 
Principles of Taste, a book which was made widely known 
through Jeffrey’s review of the 1811 reprint and his essay 
on “Beauty” in the Encyclopedia Britannica (Charvat, Ori- 
gins of American Critical Thought, p. 48). The one refer- 
ence he makes to Alison by name is of an early date. It is 
to a passage on painting which seems to account for many of 
Cole’s paintings and for his comments on art. In his journal 
for December 12, 1829 he wrote: 
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I think there is in Alison’s work on taste a passage in 
which he attributes the decline of the fine arts to the 
circumstance of painters having forsaken the main 
object of art for the study of its technicalities. The 
means seem a greater object of admiration than the end, 
—the language of art, rather than the thoughts which 
are to be expressed. The conception, the invention, that 
which affects the soul, is sacrificed to that which merely 
pleases the eye. Painting now is more ingenious than 
true and beautiful. Take away from painting that which 
affects the imagination, and speaks to the feelings, and 
the remainder is merely for sensual gratification, mere 
food for the gross eye, which is as well satisfied with the 
flash and splendour of jewelry. The conception and 
reproduction of truth and beauty are the first object of 
the poet; so should it be with the painter. He who has 
no such conceptions, no power of creation, is no real 
painter. The language of art should have the subserv- 
iency of a vehicle. It is not.art itself. Chiaroscuro, colour, 
form should always be subservient to the subject, and 
never be raised to the dignity of an end. The language 
and imagery of Paradise Lost are but the instruments 
by which the great poetic creation is evolved. (Noble, 
p- 116) 


This whole passage is a paraphase of Alison and reveals 
Cole’s tendency to think habitually in terms of the subject 
to be represented in painting, which accounts for his lifelong 
interest in choosing the best subjects and his relative lack of 
interest in improving his techniques. Alison provided him 
good reasons for indulging that habit of mind; he also 
appears to have influenced Cole’s notion that the whole of 
“true” nature was beautiful, but that not all even of that was 
“‘pictorially beautiful.” Alison stated that 


... even the objects which are most destitute of Natural 
Beauty, become beautiful, when they are regarded only 
in the light of their Fitness; and . . . the reason why they 
do not always appear beautiful to us, is, that we in 
general leave this quality out of our consideration. That 
pleasing or agreeable forms receive Beauty from their 
Fitness; and that the most perfect Form of Natural 
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Beauty may receive additional Beauty from its being 
wisely adapted to some End, are facts too obvious to 
require any illustration. It is only to be observed, that 
this quality, in its effect of producing the Emotion of 
Beauty, is subject to the same limitations with every 
other quality of Emotion. Such qualities, when either 
familiar or minuie, fail in producing an Emotion suffic- 
iently strong to be the foundation of Beauty; and as the 
Emotion which we receive from Fitness, is in itself 
greatly inferior to many other Emotions of Pleasure, 
there are perhaps more instances, where this quality 
is observed, without the sentiment of Beauty, than in 
most other qualities of a similar kind with which we are 
acquainted. Unless when it is either great or new, the 
generality of men feel little Beauty in any Expression of 
Fitness. (Essays, I1, 122-124) 


Cole’s method of “composition” is a method cited by Alison 
as essential to the artist and necessary to the creation of an 
emotional experience in the beholder. 


In a landscape . . . the painter has the choice of the cir- 
cumstances he is to represent, and can give whatever 
force or extent he pleases to the expression he wishes to 
convey. . . . He may select from a thousand scenes, the 
circumstances which are to characterize a single com- 
position, and may unite into one expression, the scat- 
tered features with which Nature has feebly marked a 
thousand situations. . .. 


While it is by the invention of such circumstances that 
we estimate the genius of the artist, it is by their com- 
position that his Taste is uniformly determined. The 
mere assemblage of picturesque incidents, the most 
unimproved Taste will condemn. Some general princi- 
ple is universally demanded, some decided expression, 
to which the meaning of the several parts may be refer- 
red, and which, by affording us, as it were, the key of the 
scene, may lead us to feel, from the whole of the com- 
position, that full and undisturbed emotion which we 
are prepared to indulge. It is this purity and simplicity 
of composition, accordingly, which has uniformly dis- 
tinguished the great masters of the art from the mere 
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copiers of Nature. It is by their adherence to it, that 
their fame has been attained; and the names of Salvator 
and Claude Lorrain, can scarcely be mentioned, with- 
out bringing to mind the peculiar character of their 
compositions, and the different emotions which their 
representations of Nature are destined to produce. 
(Essays, 1, 125-126) 15 


Alison’s theory of the nature of beauty rested, of course, 
upon association psychology. The beautiful he thought could 
be known through our experience of it, which was two-fold: 
an initial favorable emotional response, succeeded by a series 
of images or ideas set in motion by the contemplation of the 
object. A painting, for example, should be instantly attrac- 
tive and should sustain interest by reason of the associations 
(the images and ideas) the painter causes to arise in the 
imagination of the beholder.'* In order to insure the attract- 
ing power and the “associative” power of the painting, the 
artist may use the devices of the picturesque." 

Cole worked well within the frame of ideas suggested by 
Alison. At the beginning he painted simple landscape com- 
positions and illustrations of Cooper’s novels. Shortly before 
his trip abroad he began painting “sublime” landscapes 
with picturesque elements prominent in them. In the years 
following his European trip he began to use the picturesque 
for the expression of vague ideas and painted the ambitious 
series, which are manifest moral and pseudo-philosophical 
statements—paintings which are a kind of speaking prose, 
which control the associations of the onlooker almost tyran- 
nically. By 1838, six years after his return from Italy, he con- 
cluded that he must attempt a “higher” level of painting 
that would more fully express his ideas than mere land- 
scape could. 


When I remember the great works produced by the 
masters, how paltry seem the productions of my own 
pencil; how unpromising the prospect of ever producing 
pictures that shall delight, and improve posterity, and 
be regarded with admiration and respect. Is it my own 
deficiency, or the fault of the times and the society in 
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which I live? This I know, I have the ambition, the 
desire and industry to do as much as any man has done; 
the capacity I may not have; that, however, has not been 
fairly tried; no sufficient field has yet been opened to 
me. I do feel that I am not a mere leaf-painter. I have 
higher conceptions than a mere combination of inani- 
mate, uninformed nature. But I am out of place; every 
thing around, except delightful nature herself, conflicts 
with my feelings; there are few persons of real taste; and 
no opportunity for the true artist to develop his powers. 
The tide of utility sets against the fine arts. (Journal 
entry for May 19, 1838, in Noble, pp. 262-263) 


But a few days later he recovered his spirits and began work 
on a picture which, as Cole describes it, is an illustration of 
Alison’s remarks on painting as well as an indication of the 
kind of paintings Cole was most interested in during the 
rest of his life. 


I am now engaged in painting a picture representing 
a ruined and solitary tower, standing on a craggy pro- 
montory, laved by the unruffled ocean. Rocky islets rise 
from the sea at various distances: the line of the horizon 
is unbroken but by the tower. The spectator is supposed 
to be looking east just after sunset: the moon is ascend- 
ing from the ocean like a silvery vapour; around her are 
lofty clouds still lighted by the sun; and all are reflected 
in the tranquil waters. On the summit of the cliff 
around the ruin, and upon the grassy steeps below are 
sheep and goats, and in the foreground, seated upon 
some fragments of the ruin, is a lonely shepherd. . . . 
This picture will not be painted in the most finished 
style; still I think it will be poetic. There is a stillness, 
a loneliness about it that may reach the imagination. 
. . . [All the elements of the picture] combined must 
surely . . . produce, in a mind capable of feeling, tran- 
quillity and solitude. . . It is not the kind of work to sell. 
It would appear empty and vague to the multitude. 
Those who purchase pictures . . . want quality, material 
—something to show, something palpable—things not 
thoughts. (Journal for May 22, 1838, in Noble, pp. 
263-264) 
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He persisted in this style, however, and during the next few 
years produced the series of paintings that won him even 
the popular attention he was so pessimistic about: “Return 
and Departure,” “The Course of Empire,” ““The Voyage of 
Life,” and “Past and Present.” In all of these he worked to 
capture the attention of the spectator and to direct his imag- 
ination by the suitable choice of symbols and actions, and in 
this fashion appeared to aspire to the “higher conceptions’ 
rather than depicting a “mere combination of . . . unin- 
formed nature.” His serious comments on painting in these 
years are now of this kind: 


I now write to say, unless you suggest something from 
nature, of which I have sketches, or from poetry or 
history, I intend to commence two pictures, to be called 
L’Allegro and II Penseroso. In the first, I should repre- 
sent a sunny luxuriant landscape, with figures engaged 
in gay pastimes or pleasant occupation. In the second, 
I would represent some ivy clad ruin in the solemn twi- 
light, with a solitary figure musing amid the decaying 
grandeur around. I hope the subject will suit your taste, 
for it is one on which I can work con amore. (Letter 
to Charles Parker, January 8, 1844, in Noble, pp. 355- 
356) 


In the same year he wrote to Wadsworth on the high mission 
of the artist, his obligation to work with lofty conceptions for 
the edification of the beholder. 


I have been dwelling on many subjects, and looking 
forward to the time when I can embody them on the 
canvass. They are subjects of a moral and religious 
nature. On such I think it the duty of the artist to 
employ his abilities: for his mission, if I may so term 
it, is a great and serious one. His works ought not to be 
a dead imitation of things, without the power to impress 
a sentiment, or enforce a truth. (Noble, p. 356) 


He went on to describe two series of pictures, “Sowing and 
Reaping” in four paintings, and “Life, Death, and Immor- 


” 


tality,” in three paintings, each painting in the series to be 
filled with symbolic actions and objects. He believed that 
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unless he were to paint great subjects in a grand style he 
should not attain the pinnacle of greatness which, despite his 
personal modesty, he ardently desired to reach. 

Mr. Everett P. Lesley, Jr., has in a recent article on Cole*® 
accounted for this steady movement by Cole to allegorical 
painting by pointing to what might be termed Cole’s morbid 
speculations about the ultimate importance of his work and 
his increasing concern with religion, which his biographer, 
Louis Noble, insists upon. Mr. Lesley also believes Cole’s 
method of working from “verbal experiments” to “selected 
pictorial forms” helps to explain this development in Cole’s 
painting. More likely, however, is an explanation that cor- 
responds to Cole’s gradual education in art. Cole was almost 
completely untutored when he came to the attention of Dun- 
lap, Durand, and Trumbull in 1825, and in the years that 
followed he served no apprenticeship to any painter. During 
his residence in Europe in 1829-1832 he wrote proudly of 
having copied no pictures, of finding contemporary painters 
unsatisfactory, and of endlessly painting original composi- 
tions. At this time he became acquainted with Alison’s 
Essays, and he could hardly have failed to participate in the 
general view of the character of painting which that book 
recorded and recommended, and which was represented in 
current literary and artistic criticism. He became well 
acquainted with the paintings of Lorrain, Poussin, and Rosa, 
and painted the Italian landscape with great pleasure. Upon 
his return he was fortunate enough to find a patron who 
would purchase the ambitious allegories he desired to paint, 
a genre of painting he held in high respect because it was 
the most powerful (according to Alison) and perhaps also 
because he hoped to do landscape in the grand style and so 
attain to the highest level of art in the hierarchy that Reyn- 
olds had suggested in his third discourse.'® 

Cole’s contemporaries were aware of his steady movement 
toward allegory, and most of them approved of it because 
they felt he was attempting the greatest kind of painting. His 
early landscapes had been enthusiastically received because 
of his subjects and his treatment of them*®, although the 
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ardent nationalists among the art critics regretted that he 
neglected the American landscape for what seemed to them 
to be foreign subjects treated in a foreign style.*! But the 
later paintings which employed symbolic elements were 
generally praised. The Bulletin of the American Art Union 
said of “The Voyage of Life,” which was shown in the 1848 
memorial exhibition, 


None but a poet, and a poet of the highest powers, could 
have produced such a work as this; for the noble verse 
could not speak more eloquently or more forcibly; they 
[the pictures in the series] teach great truths with a sim- 
plicity and force which never fails (sic) to touch and 
mend the heart. (November 25, 1848, No. 15, p. 32) 


James Fenimore Cooper, an enthusiastic supporter of 
American Art, had a high opinion of Cole’s effort to go be- 
yond simple landscape. 


As an artist, I consider Cole one of the very first 
geniuses of the age. This has long been my opinion. 
The Course of Empire ought to make the reputation 
of any man... . 

. . . I know of no painter whose works manifest such 
high poetic feeling as those of Cole. Mind struggles 
through all he attempts, and mind accompanied by 
that impulsive feeling of beauty and sublimity that 
denotes genius. (Letter dated January 6, 1849, in Noble, 
pp. 224-5) 


James Jackson Jarves in The Art-Idea wrote favorably upon 
Cole’s views and practice: 


[Cole’s] was a broad and unconventional mind [;] he 
soon emancipated himself from anything like servility 
of manner, and formed a distinct style. The character of 
his compositions is ideal and intellectual. Inclining to 
allegory, he unites to poetical feeling a picturesqueness 
of conception which at times almost attains to the lofty 
and great. The landscape charms him, not as it does 
his successors, because of its naked externalism, but as a 
groundwork of his art, which he is to quicken with 
human associations, or dignify and spiritualize by the 
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subtle power of the imagination. Cole is greater in idea 
than action. . . . But in all his work we find the artist 
actuated rather by a lofty conception of the value of 
art as a teacher than by an ambition to excel in mere 
imitation. With him American landscape began its 
career with high motives.*? 


Perhaps the most comprehensive as well as the most repre- 
sentative comment on Cole was made by Bryant in his fun- 
eral oration, delivered three months after Cole’s death at 
the request of the National Academy of Design, which both 
he and Cole had been associated with from the beginning.** 
Cole and Bryant had been highly sympathetic lovers of 
nature, and they had participated in many excursions into 
the Catskills, where they shared their love of the natural 
picturesque. Bryant’s sonnet to Cole is an instance of his 
enthusiasm for Cole’s early landscapes, which represent that 
scenery. Yet in his oration Bryant spoke of those landscapes 
as inferior not only in execution but also in interest to the 
allegorical paintings of the later period. He recognized Cole's 
effort to fulfill Alison’s expectation that painting should be 
not only arresting but stimulating without depending upon 
clichés of symbol or appearance: 


[Cole’s] mode of treating his subjects was not bound 
by the narrow limits of any system; the moral interest 
he gave them took no set form or predetermined pat- 
tern; its manifestations wore the diversity of that crea- 
tion from which they were drawn.*4 


He was sympathtic with, as he said, Cole’s “favorite position 
that landscape painting was capable of the deepest moral 
interest and deserved to stand second to no other department 
of the art.”” (Orations, p. 33) He was certain that Cole was 
in the first rank of American painters, 


when I consider with what mastery, yet with what rever- 
ence he copied the forms of nature, and how he blended 
with them the profoundest human sympathies, and 
made them the vehicle, as God has made them, of great 
truths and great lessons. .. . (Orations, p. 37) 
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It is possible to perceive in Bryant’s judgment of Cole 
that he found in his paintings an echo of his own statements 
on the character of poetry and of his practice of the art. As 
Hudson has indicated, Bryant appears to follow the teach- 
ings of Alison, which are an influential aesthetic of the period 
1815-1850, by providing evocations of nature that arouse 
imaginative and moral reflections, and Bryant even provided 
natural scenes with legends that should make them highly 
interesting, as in his poem “Monument Mountain.” He went 
even farther, as in “The Prairies,” to provide historical and 
moral ideas which should direct the thinking of the reader 
of the poem. Although Bryant did not seek to attain to the 
highest levels of poetry (he wrote no epics, though he trans- 
lated Homer), he approved of Cole’s effort to raise landscape 
painting to the highest level by providing general ideas of 
great moral value. He conceived of Cole’s career as a move- 
ment from the naive reproduction of scenes to the most 
complete statement of ideas of which landscape painting is 
capable. The parallel of intention in the painter and poet is 
perhaps as close a legitimate parallel as can be drawn between 
the arts, and a similar intention is evident in their work. 

The extremely favorable opinion of Cole’s later paintings 
held by Bryant and others is founded upon the view of the 
ethical and religious function of art held during this period, 
and stated by Alison in these terms: 

In ages of civilization and refinement, this union of 
devotional sentiment with sensibility to the beauties of 
natural scenery, forms one of the most characteristic 
marks of human improvement, and may be traced in 
every art which professes to give delight to the imagina- 
tion. The funereal urn, and the inscription to the dead, 
present themselves everywhere as the most interesting 
incidents in the scenes of ornamented nature. In the 
landscape of the painter, the columns of the temple, or 
the spire of the church, rise amid the ceaseless luxuri- 
ance of vegetable life, and by their contrast, give the 
mighty moral to the scene, which we love, even while 
we dread it; the powers of music have reached only their 
highest perfection when they have been devoted to the 
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services of religion; and the description of the genuine 
poet has seldom concluded without some hymn to the 
Author of the universe, or some warm appeal to the 
devotional sensibility of mankind. (Essays, I, 444-445) 


It is a view that must make the artist discontented with sim- 
ple representation, no matter how picturesque, and it neces- 
sitates invention of increasingly complex arrangements of 
symbols that call forth responses from the beholder of the 
highest kind. Holding this view, Cole could have developed 
in no other way than he did. 

We find Cole’s allegorical paintings today quite unsatis- 
factory in part because we have different views of the rela- 
tion between art and its moral effects; his paintings of the 
American scene, without the admixture of moral content, 
seem more interesting, perhaps because we are interested in 
the solution of technical problems and the creation of beau- 
tiful objects that are not associated directly with a system of 
ideas. If we could view his paintings in his own terms, we 
could sympathize with his attempts, though we cannot ap- 
prove of them. Cole did not work without vision, or in a 
childish enthusiasm for right thinking. He worked, as we 
think, mistakenly, in service of the highest principles of art 
available to him. In another half-century Cole might have 
‘ been encouraged to create paintings of a kind we could still 
take pleasure in. He may have been, as Cooper thought, 
ahead of his time, biit Only because he pushed a theory to its 
limits. The new views of art in the succeeding generation 
might have given him an intellectually satisfying oppor- 
tunity to paint without the distraction of an obligation to 
be of moral service to his audience. 
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through the whole region, made the scene peculiarly impressive and sublime: 
indeed, there was an awfulness in the deep solitude, pent up within the great 
precipices, that was painful. While there was a pleasure in the discovery, 
a childish fear came over me that drove me away: the bold and horrid 
features, that bent their severe expression upon me, were too dreadful to 
look upon in my loneliness: I could not feel happy in their communion, nor 
take them to heart as my companions. The very trees were wild and savage 
in their forms and expression.” (Noble, p. 98). 

13 Thomas Cole One Hundred Years Later, pp. 4, 5. 


14“... the undue preference which Artists are naturally disposed to give 
to the display of Design, has been one of the most powerful causes of that 
decline and degeneracy which has uniformly marked the history of fine Arts, 
after they have arrived at a certain period of perfection. To a common 
Spectator, the great test of excellence in beautiful Forms is Character or 
Expression, or, in other words, the appearance of some interesting or affect- 
ing quality in the Form itself. To the Artist, on the other hand, the great 
test of excellence is Skill; the production of something new in point of 
Design, or difficult in point of Execution. It is by the Expression of 
Character, therefore, that the generality of Men determine the Beauty of 
Forms. It is by the Expression of Design, that the Artist determines it. 
. . « When this Expression of Character is itself the great Expression of 
Design, the Invention and Taste of the Artist take, almost necessarily, a 
different direction. When his excellence can no longer be distinguished by 
the production of merely beautiful or expressive Form, he is naturally led 
to distinguish it by the production of what is uncommon or difficult; to 
signalize his works by the fertility of his invention, or the dexterity of his 
execution; and thus gradually ta forget the end of his art, in his attention 
to display in the Art itself... . In the Fine Arts, whose object is Beauty, 
it is by its effect upon our imagination alone, that we determine the excel- 
lence of any production. There is no quality, however, which has a more 
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powerful effect upon our imagination than Novelty. The Taste of the 
generality of mankind, therefore, very naturally falls in with the invention of 
the Artist, and is gratified by that continued production of Novelty which 
the Art affords to it. (Essays, II, 110-113 (Edinburgh, 1811). 

“|. . It has been seldom found in the history of any of [the] Arts, that 
the Artist, like the great Master of Painting in this country [footnote: “Sir 
Joshua Reynolds], has united the Philosophy with the practice of his Art, 
and regulated his own sublime inventions, by the chaste principles of Truth 
and Science. 

“., . there is no rule of Criticism more important in itself, or more fitted 
to preserve the Taste of the Individual, or the Public, than to consider every 
Composition as faulty and defective, in which the Expression of the Art is 
more striking than the Expression of the Subject, or in which the Beauty of 
Design prevails over the Beauty of Character or Expression.” (Essays, II, 
115-117). 

15 Alison continues: “It is not the art, but the genius of the Painter, which 
. . . gives value to his compositions; and the language he employs is found 
not only to speak to the eye, but to affect the imagination and the heart. It is 
not ...a simple copy which we see, nor is our Emotion limited to the cold 
pleasure which arises from the perception of accurate Imitation. It is a 
creation of Fancy with which the artist presents us, in which only the greater 
expressions of Nature are retained, and where more interesting emotions are 
awakened, than those which we experience from the usual tameness of com- 
mon scenery. . . . As our «nowledge of the expressions of Nature increases, 
our sensibility to the beauty or to the defects of composition becomes more 
keen, until at last our admiration attaches itself only to those greater pro- 
ductions of the art, in which one pure and unmingled character is preserved, 
and in which no feature is admitted, which may prevent it from falling upon 
the heart with one full and harmonious effect. 

“In this manner, the object of painting is no sooner discovered, than the 
unity of expression is felt to be the great secret of its power; the superiority 
which it at last assumes over the scenery of Nature, is found to arise, in one 
important respect, from the greater purity and simplicity which its com- 
position can attain; and perhaps this simple rule comprehends all that 
Criticism can prescribe for the regulation of this delightful art.” (Essays, 
I, 129-131). 

16 “Thus, when we feel either the beauty or sublimity of natural scenery, 
. .. We are conscious of a variety of images in our minds, very different from 
those which the objects themselves can present to the eye. Trains of pleasing 
or solemn thought arise spontaneously within our minds; our hearts swell 
with emotions, of which the objects before us seem to afford no adequate 
cause; and we are never so much satiated with delight, as when, in recalling 
our attention, we are unable to trace either the progress or the connection 
of those thoughts, which have passed with so much rapidity through our 
imagination. 

“The effect of the different arts of taste is similar. The landscape of Claude 
Lorrain, the music of Handel, the poetry of Milton, excite feeble emotions 
in our minds, when our attention is confined to the qualities they present 
to our senses, or when it is to such qualities of their composition that we 
turn our regard. It is then, only, we feel the sublimity or beauty of their 
productions, when our imaginations are kindled by their power, when we 
lose ourselves amid the number of images that pass before our minds, and 
when we awaken at last from this play of fancy, as from the charm of a 
romantic dream. . . . in the production of such trains of thought, seems to 
consist the effect which objects of sublimity and beauty have upon the 
imagination.” (Essays, I, 5-7). 
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17“*The effect which is . . . produced, by Associations, in increasing the 
emotions of sublimity or beauty, is produced also, either in nature, or in 
description, by what are generally termed Picturesque Objects. . . . / An old 
tower in the middle of a deep wood, a bridge flung across a chasm between 
rocks, a cottage on a precipice, are common examples. . . . They are, in 
general, such circumstances, as coincide, but are not necessarily connected 
with, the character of the scene or description, and which, at first affecting 
the mind with an emotion of surprise, produce afterwards an increased or 
additional train of imagery.” (Essays, I, 42-43). 

a Clues to Thomas Cole,” Magazine of Art, XLII (Feb., 1949) , 

-48. 

19 In speaking of generalized representation, Reynolds shows how it can be 
employed at all levels from realistic painting of social manners (the Dutch 
school), upward through portrait painting, landscape painting (as by 
Lorrain) , still life, and the painting of great subjects in the grand style. 

20 Daniel Huntington said of his early landscapes that Cole “studied to 
embody whatever was characteristic of the singular grandeur and wildness of 
mountain, lake and forest, in the American wilderness. He rejected, at this 
time, all that was conventional, all the usual methods of the picturesque, 
everything that looked like cultivation, or the hand of art softening the rudi- 
ments of uncontaminated nature.” (Noble, pp. 85-86). An anonymous writer 
in George Putnam’s Home Book of the Picturesque (1852) said of Cole that 
“He it was that first gave the American landscape character, and whose 
genius delighted in portraying the wild and romantic beauty of her forests, 
lakes, and waterfalls, and . . . the grandeur of her sunsets, tornadoes, and 
autumn’s gorgeous livery.” (p 166). G. W. Bethune wrote in another essay 
in the same collection that Cole was “the head of the American school of 
Landscape painting.” (p. 187). 

21“Cole generally painted a medley, destitute of individual, local char- 
acter; such as might be expected of a man who spent his best years abroad. 
His early pictures gave promise of strong nationality, destroyed in his later 
idealisms, but returning again in his last few years... .” (Bulletin of the 
American Art-Union, [ms. attrib. “Stillman” in Widener Library copy], 
“Development of Nationality in American Art,” p. 139, December 1, 1851). 

Charles Lanman said that “Excepting his actual views of Amevican 
scenery, the paintings of Cole might have been produced had he never set 
foot upon our soil.” (“Cole’s Imaginative Paintings,” Letters from a Land- 
scape Painter [Boston, 1845], p. 81). 

22 The Art-Idea: Scultpure, Painting, and Architecture in America (New 
York, second ed. 1865), pp. 204-205. 

23 Bryant composed this eulogy deliberately and with a sense of declaring 
generally accepted ideas of art: “It was written in very sincere and deep 
grief for his loss; I did not stop to measure my phrases. What I said of his 
works, however, I said with the more freedom, because, for the most part, 
it agrees, as I have reason to believe, with the opinion which our best artists 
have of them—Durand, for example, who has a strong feeling of what is 
excellent in his art. ... (Letter to R. H. Dana, in Parke Godwin, A Biogra- 
phy of William Cullen Bryant [N. Y., 2 vols., 1883], II, 37). 

24 “Thomas Cole .. . ,” Orations and Addresses (New York, 1878), p. 4. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOEL MUNSELL 
Edited by WiLi1aM C. Kiesset, Jr. * 


Joel Munsell, born 1808 in Northfield, Massachusetts, is re- 
membered chiefly—perhaps only—by bibliophiles, genealogists, 
and students of Americana. Yet Munsell’s exacting presswork, 
discriminating choice of paper and careful composition in good 
Caslon places him far above the level of the ordinary printer of 
his time. The literary merit and mechanical beauty—a touch of 
red or a small ornament—in biographical and historical books 
bearing Munsell’s imprint betray his true inclination as a fine 
printer. 

Munsell’s habit of printing small editions of rare works re- 
fused by other publishers never made him wealthy, but has pre- 
served early American records and events. He was one of the 
earliest of those who issued “fine books” in small number to sub- 
scribers only and he may be considered as one of the pioneers in 
this now remunerative branch of the publishing business. 

Perhaps the simple fact that Munsell’s unselfish zeal for the 
preservation of historical truth led him to forget the question “‘is 
there money in it?” disqualified him from the hallowed circle of 
his more successful contemporaries. A printer not unlike the 
great Isaiah Thomas in purpose if not in actual accomplish- 
ment, Munsell tound time in his fot.,-four-year publishing car- 
eer to preserve historical facts for posterity now invaluable to 
the antiquarian. 

Munsell’s munumental works are The Annals of Albany in ten 
volumes and the four volume Collections of the History of Al- 
bany. Of inestimeable value to the student of Americana is his 
Historical Series. Munsell printed The History of Brooklyn with 
the foregone conclusion it would be a financial loss. In October, 
1861, at the close of the 50th volume of The New England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register, when insufficient circulation 


* Mr. Kiessel, Research Editor for the Americana Institute, did his under- 
graduate work at Rutgers University and received his master’s degree from 
New York University where he is completing his doctorate on John Fenno. 
He has contributed to the New England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
theJournalism Quarterly, Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society 
and other publications. 
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failed to support publication, Munsell volunteered to print the 
Register—and did so for four years—when Boston publishers hesi- 
tated to take the risk. 

At the age of twenty, when in charge of a bookstore in Albany, 
Munsell began the then customary habit of keeping a dairy or 
journal. A quiet and unobstrusive individual, Munsell was 
quaint and often jocose in conversation and this New England- 
type humor is particularly revealed in his writing. For example, 
after publishing a small volume of hymns which did not sell, 
Munsell recorded in his dairy that the contrite minister profusely 
expressed his regret at his inability to pay the cost of printing 
and binding: “He seemed to regard the apology as equivalent to 
cash, and, having unburdened his mind, such a serenity settled 
upon his countenance, I did not hint that his tender was below 
par and he departed in peace.” 

On another occasion Munsell began the printing of a series of 
poems, The American Poetry, for a hopeful devotee of the Muse. 
The project was unsuccessful and Munsell laconically dismissed 
the publishing venture with, “never completed—never sold— 
never paid for.” 

Munsell’s marriage in 1834 to Jane Bigelow, which in season- 
able time produced four children, was recorded as follows: “Here 
were four (a double ceremony) indiscreet mortals launched into 
the Gulf of Matrimony without a feeling of compunction by a 
remorseful Baptist priest in consideration of the sum of ten dol- 
lars. Forty human souls witnessed the heartrending spectacle. 
The sentence of the law was pronounced upon us in its utmost 
rigor and we heard it without flinching so perfectly resigned were 
we to our fate.” 

In order to bring the chronological record of his life up-to- 
date, Munsell prefaced the dairy (four volumes; 1828, 1830, 1832, 
1834 in the New York Historical Society) with the following 
youthfully charming autobiographical sketch. 


THE SINGULARLY INTERESTING LIFE AND 
ADVENTURES OF A PRINTER 


To begin with time out of mind the autobiographers first per- 
iod—“I was born” on Monday, April 13, 1808. My father, by 
trade a waggonmaker, though a man of industrious habits and 
a perfect adept in his business, still wanted an equally necessary 
requisite, the art of economy. My mother performed the duties 
of that relation with an affection that leaned rather too much 
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towards indulgence: I like my other parent wanted prudence. 
The demise of wealthy relations had never encumbered them 
with vast domains and unwieldy coffers. In fine, they were poor! 

The place of their nativity was the vicinity of Hartford, Con- 
necticut from whence they immediately removed after their mar- 
—_— to Northfield, Massachusetts. To prevent all future dispute, 
and that the place of my birth may not be made the subject of 
contention, I deem it necessary to mention that this little village 
is entitled to all the honor of that event. The fate of poor Dante 
shall forewarn all geniuses to have the place of their nativity on 
record. 


To pass over my infancy, which was remarkable for little else 
than a petulent, mischievous propensity, I came to the age of 
nine. I had acquired a penchant for rambling and orchard rob- 
bing that made confinement in a schoolroom extremely irksome. 
As the calling of my father did not permit of my assistance at 
that age, I had no calls for labor except the simple toils of weed- 
ing a garden, or some equally light task; and even these were 
dreaded. 

By the time I reached my twelfth year I had pretty much di- 
vested myself of parental authority. I had been allowed to follow 
my own inclination with little restraint, and now with none. 
Having no one with whom to associate I had any esteem for, or 
who had leisure to devote to such follies, I began to feel alone 
in the world. In consequence I was led to reflect upon the useless 
and idle life I had been accustomed to lead and regretted it. 


In my fourteenth year I naturally began to think of choosing 
a trade. My father had frequently intimated to me that the art 
of printing would be best suited to the inclinations of my mind. 
But I was then too young to think with propriety or choose with 
wisdom; and moreover I was predisposed to adopt the one fol- 
lowed by my father and I accordingly entered the shop and for 
awhile was very industrious. At length the novelty of my employ- 
ment wore off and at the end of three years I had firmly resolved 
to follow it no longer. 

In April, 1825 while looking over the pages of a Greenfield 
paper that had just been established there I espied an advertise- 
ment for a couple of apprentices.1 My resolution was fixed at 
once. I mentioned it to my father who opposed it and did every- 
thing in his power to prevent my carrying it into execution. I 
persisted in pointing out the advantages the profession must have 
over all others—the most weighty of which was that it offered an 
opportunity for reading and acquiring a knowledge of the world 
that in my present position I could not obtain. This was assented 
to while it was urged on the other hand that the fraternity was 
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addicted to dissipation, that a multitudinous throng continually 
strolled about the country out of employment, and that it re- 
quired a capital to establish a business which I should probably 
never be in possession of. 

This was Saturday and Sunday. Early Monday morning I 
equipped myself in my best apparel, and shaped my course for 
the mart of Franklin County on foot and alone, nought heeding 
the parental injunction.? The journey seemed long before I ar- 
rived at the village, and as I ascended each eminence my heart 
panted with the expectation that its summit would command a 
view of the place that my ideas had led me to hope in my way- 
ward cogitations would prove the era of a life of renown. It was 
no small disappointment that the valley beyond so often proved 
a forest, with here and there a patch where the husbandman had 
reared a cot. 


At length my eye caught the spires of the churches. The village 
at the time contained some 600 to 700 inhabitants and to me, 
who had, for several years, scarcely been from my father’s fire- 
side, this place seemed a city. Northfield at that time was ac- 
counted a considerable village but the houses were of wood and 
built after the old fashion, and the street so wide that the people 
on one side scarcely considered those opposite as neighbors. But 
here the buildings were mostly of brick, compact, and the variety 
and numbers of signs made a display so extraordinary and unex- 
pected, that I shall never forget my sensations at the time. 


I soon made my way to the office of The Franklin Post and 
Christian Freeman and disclosed my business. I had the fortune 
to secure a place, and immediately returned elated with joy inex- 
pressible at the prospects that lay before me. I was not aware that 
half the notice was taken of me that there was till now. The fact 
that I was about leaving the village seemed in everyones mouth 
and inquiries were instituted from every quarter to worm out the 
important secret of my destination. It afforded me infinite grati- 
fication to tell each inquisitor a different story, reserving the 
truth for time to develop. 

On the morning of the 24th of May, 1825, I set out with my 
father for Greenfield, and in the afternoon of the same day was 
inaugurated apprentice in the office of the Post Freeman; at the 
age of seventeen, the day of the issuing of the sixth number of 
the paper. As the business was new to me I suppose I applied 
myself to it with more assiduity than I otherwise should have 
done; though that never abated during my stay in the office. 

One little event that happened my vanity will not suffer me 
to pass unrecorded. There appeared in one of the papers of the 
day a notice of a day’s work performed by an apprentice in some 
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of the county offices, who had been at the business but two 
months and ten days. A workman at the office was anxious that 
I should try my dexterity. Ten days after was appointed for 
the trial when I should be of the same age in typography with 
my antagonist. Accordingly I arose at sunrise and after doing the 
duties devolving upon my devilship, commenced the undertak- 
ing. It seems I had set 8,120 ems beating my antagonist about 
600 ems. 

In July the foreman of the place left and I took his place, be- 
ing the oldest in the office. The paper was under the care of the 
editor, who understood nothing of the business, though an excel- 
lent editor. Since the execution of the paper devolved upon us 
apprentices we had no leisure from constant labor from morning 
till night. Our application to business, however, was far from 
being irksome, as we had become habituated to it, and were will- 
ingly industrious and far from being unhappy. 

But a very unhappy circumstance one day occurred that pro- 
duced our separation. During the time from the breaking out of 
the rebellion to the day I left the office, I had been negotiating 
with the proprietor of the Gazette, another paper printed in the 
village and had brought it to a close; so that the day I took leave 
of one office I was settled in another.’ 


The Gazette was then under the management of John Denio 
and had been established about three years. Its circulation was 
by far the most extensive of the three papers printed in the 
place. The Herald was the oldest established having been in exis- 
tence about thirty years under different titles and proprietors.‘ 
The Post Freeman was conducted with the greatest talent, but 
did not seem to suit the taste of its readers. So that the little place 
was literally deluged with this species of literature. 


Since the Post Freeman had lost two of its workmen, who were 
acknowledged by the proprietor to be better than he could again 
procure, it just continued in existence. Arrangements were made 
by which it changed proprietors and fell more immediately into 
the hands of the editor and was removed to Northhampton, a 
larger village farther down the river. It reached its 50th volume 
and then died through want of patronage of proper manage- 
ment in April, 1828. 

My new situation was much better than the old one and I do 
not know that I ever regretted the cause of the quarrel with Sex- 
ton. My hours of labor were less—wages increased and an exten- 
sive bookstore attached to the establishment gave me an opportu- 
nity for reading I had not the advantage of before. 

Mr. Denio, whose avaricious disposition did not allow him to 
be satisfied with independence merely, sold out the profitable es- 
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tablishment of the Gazette to Alanson Clark a former partner 
with the intention of opening a bookstore in Albany, New York 
and offered me the place of clerk. At this time a report had 
reached the country that the smallpox was raging at Albany. As 
usual frightened tales were told of hundreds of wretches being 
tumbled into their graves at midnight, and still more horrible 
without benefit of clergy, the tolling of bells, or the wearing of 
crep (sic.) which many good people affect to believe greatly alle- 
viates the horror of the scene. 

Although I felt little intimidated by these reports, I still 
thought it advisable to be innoculated a few days before leaving. 
On the 30th of April I was confined nearly all the day to my bed 
—the day following took leave of my friends and walked to Green- 
field a distance of six miles and the night following stepped into 
the stage for Albany. This was a tedious a journey as I ever 
undertook. Roads bad in the extreme and accommodations of 
the worst kind. After paying an exhorbitant fare the roads were 
in some places so steep that we were under the necessity of as- 
cending affoot. 

It was the first time I had ever made a journey in the stage and 
of course had to learn that he who waits for politeness among 
stage passengers must comfort himself with the worst seat. The 
consequence was that I had the outside seat nearly all the way 
which was rendered still more uncomfortable by a cold wind. 
After repeatedly breaking down and ills and accidents on every 
side we arrived about dark at the little village of Sand Lake, 
where I found Denio who had gone the day before in a wagon. 
The remaining ten miles to Albany I made with Denio. We got 
into the city about ten o'clock in the forenoon of the second day 
of May. 

The road for some distance back commanded a view of the 
city. I found the place much larger than I expected and as we 
rode slowly down the long street of North Market, the scene 
— all I had formed in my mind of the magnificent streets 
of London.® The novel sight presented by the masts of the sloops 
attracted my attention to the river. The steam boats of which 
there were about twelve then plying the river to and from New 
York were objects of great curiosity. I had seen one that made its 
way up the Connecticut River but compared with these it was a 
mere shadow. 

On opening the bookstore I found an employment altogether 
agreeable. But the sickness of the times ill accorded with the 
exalted anticipations Denio had formed. I presume he had been 
led to suppose that on opening his store he should be crowded 
with customers and in the course of a few years be able to retire 
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from business. In consequence of disappointment he became 
crusty and extremely sullen. But affairs continued in this way 
only till the month of August when I procured a situation, al- 
though a poor one, at printing. 

In the latter part of November I procured a situation in the 
office of the National Observer,® a violent Anti-Masonic paper 
edited by the famous Solomon Southwick’ and at that time issu- 
ing about 2,000 copies at each publication. It had been reduced 
in consequence of its espousing the anti-masonic cause to about 
2,000 but afterwards rose to 4,000. The Microscope paper de- 
voted to satire then in the last stage of existence was also issued 
from this office.’ This little paper had once been the most popu- 
lar of any of its contemporaries in the northern part of the State. 
It commanded the respect of all and the vicious lived in fear of 
it. Impartial in its strictures upon the irregularities of society, 
the rich and consequential did not escape castigation where 
deserving. 


At the expiration of one month from the time I went into this 
office I left it and took a situation on the Masonic Record at 
press.° I had matured a plan of printing a small paper myself and 
had been waiting for this place some time to that end. I had 
work but two days in the week at two dollars a day which left 
me sufficient time to attend to the paper. I procured a font of 
second hand letters and part of my materials which I was glad 
to get at the Observer office when my month’s wages were still 
due. Denio offered me the use of his book store to do the compo- 
sition in. As he kept but one clerk the bookstore remained closed 
during the hour he was gone to his meals which was a great dis- 
advantage to the store. But my presence prevented the evil. 


As I established the paper more to gratify an idle whim than 
with an idea of profiting by it no pains were taken to procure a 
subscription sufficiently extensive to render it a profitable con- 
cern. My first number made its appearance on the first day of 
January, 1828 under the title of The Albany Minerva. It met 
with a reception hardly deserved and which flattered me. The 
press work I did on the Masonic Record press so that the expense 
of printing it was but trifling. But as I did all the work on it my- 
self, it was necessary I should be upabout sometimes till nearly 
twelve o’clock every night. 

At the expiration of the first quarter of the Minerva, I was at 
a loss whether to continue or discontinue it. It something more 
than paid its way, but I grew weary of so constant labor. While 
in this quandry, Denio made application to me to take charge 
of his bookstore, his clerk having suddenly asked a dismissal. It 
was not with much readiness that I complied with his offer. The 
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wages offered were ten per cent on the sales and board. As the 
sales had been here-to-fore, it would allow me on an average of 
three dollars per week. 

I took my place in the bookstore the 7th day of April and the 
day following the last number of the Minerva was issued, being 
only its eighth. I was somewhat loath to give it up as it had af- 
forded me much amusement and I had the vanity to suppose it 
some honor to me. I now devoted myself with great assiduity to 
the bookstore. I immediately commenced a thorough reform in 
all my ill habits. My leisure hours were employed in reading for 
which I had every facility. 

It was at this time that a copy of the life of George Frederick 
Cooke, the play actor, fell into my hands, which afforded me the 
most divertisement of any biography I ever read.!° The plan of 
keeping a Journal of the events of my life were suggested by read- 
ing this book. I made arrangements and marked out the course 
I intended to pursue for the year I had engaged my services in 
the bookstore and entered upon their execution. 

Here ends the autobiography. The Journal begins Sunday, 
May 18, 1828. 

The initial entry in the Journal, dated Sunday, May 18, 1828, 
by the 20 year old Munsell is as follows: 


So ends my first days journal the which I set myself 
about, noting down for the laudable purpose of seeing 
what I did with my time. Not that the events of my life 
are of the most momentous importance, but they may 
serve to recourse to at some future period of my life 
when a retrospect of my past conduct may be made to 
guide me in the future. And as I feel that I shall never 
need blush or regret to have employed my time as I now 
do generally, so a record of it may incite in me a pride 
of it and perhaps recall me to a like industry should I 
ever fall from my present economy of time. 


Munsell, during his long and useful life, never had need to 
“blush or regret the employment or economy of his time.” He 
laid out for himself a very heavy schedule arising at five with the 
question, “What shall I accomplish today?” and retiring at ten 
searching himself with, “What good have I done this day?” 

In October, 1836 Munsell achieved his early ambition by pur- 
chasing a small job-printing shop from Thomas G. Wait. His 
first major publication was The Outline of the History of Print- 
ing, a compilation of his own. Too busy a man to digest his facts, 
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Munsell was not, however, an author in the true sense of the 
word. 

A tremendously active man, Munsell found time to be one of 
the founders of The Albany Institute and was its treasurer for 
four decades. He also served for twenty years as chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the First Lutheran Church of Albany. 

A first class printer, a patient compiler and editor, an indus- 
trious publisher and bookseller, and successful civic organizer, 
Munsell still made time through the years to collect over 10,000 
speciment newspapers from England and the United States for 
his proposed monumental work on the history of typography. 
However, death at the age of 72 on January 15, 1880 ended the 
Horatio Alger-like career of Joel Munsell, perhaps the most out- 
standing publisher of historical records in the great heritage of 
America. 





1On April 19, 1825 the first issue of The Franklin Post and Christian 
Freeman appeared with Samuel H. Pinks as proprietor and Jonathan A. 
Saxton, a former Deerfield lawyer, as editor. The advertisement Munsell 
answered ran as follows: “Two boys from 14 to 16 years of age, who sustain 
a good reputation for intelligence and sobriety, are wanted as apprentices. 
Such ones will be received on liberal terms.” 

2 The Mart or county seat of Franklin County was Greenfield, the leading 
commercial and industrial center of the area. In 1822 Greenfield had 484 
inhabitants, 80 houses occupied as dwellings, 73 barns and corn houses, 
57 woodhouses, 23 mechanics’ shops and 14 stores. It also boasted three 
newspapers in 1825, the year of Munsell’s arrival. 

3 The Greenfield Gazette began publication July 1, 1823 with the Messrs. 
Clark, Denio and Tyler as proprietors. By May 16, 1826 John Denio was the 
sole owner and on September 19th of that year the name was changed to 
the Greenfield Gazette and Franklin County Advertiser. John Denio was born 
in Greenfield in 1778 and died in Albion, New York on March 8, 1859. 

4 The Herald was originally founded by Thomas Dickman February 1, 1792 
and was then known as The Impartial Intelligencer. The paper was sold 
June 7, 1802 to John Denio and the named changed to the Franklin Herald 
and Public Advertiser. Denio sold the paper on May 20, 1823 and two months 
later established the Greenfield Gazette. 

5 The population of Albany in 1820 was 12,630. With the completion of 
the Erie Canal in 1825 the wholesale business of Albany quadrupled. The 
cornerstone for the new City Hall was laid on August 31, 1827 while on 
July 29, 1830 ground was broken to construct a railroad from Albany to 
Schenectady. In the decade from 1820 to 1830 the population of the city 
almost doubled and it was during this period of growth and expansion that 
the youthful Munsell arrived in Albany. 

6 The National Observer was founded by Solomon Southwick and the first 
issue appeared in Albany July 25, 1826. The last issue is dated December 12, 
1828. On July 22, 1829 The National Observer and Anti-Masonic Pioneer 
appeared. This was also short-lived and last was published July 21, 1830. 

7Solomon Southwick was born December 25, 1773 in Newport, Rhode 
Island and died in Albany November 18, 1839. He was active politically as 
well as being an editor and amateur poet. See The Genealogy of the South- 
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wick Family by James M. Caller and also page 414, volume XVII of The 
Dictionary of American Biography for further information. 

8 The Microscope began its existence March 10, 1821 in Albany and after 
several changes in name died a natural death December 30, 1843. 

9 Three is no mention of a newspaper in Albany by the name of Masonic 
Record in Clarence S. Brigham’s History and Bibliography of American 
Newspapers, 1690-1820 or in Winifred Gregory’s American Newspapers, 
1821-1936. Neither does Frank Luther Mott in his History of American 
Magazines, 1741-1850 make any reference to this publication. 

10 George Frederick Cooke was an English Shakespearean actor who lived 
from 1756 until 1812. The book Munsell probably read was William Dunlap, 
The Life of George Frederick Cooke, Late of the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Gardens, 2 volumes, H. Colburn, printer, London, 1815. 
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STATE AND LOCAL HISTORICAL RESEARCH 
IN PROGRESS 
FIFTH ANNUAL LISTING—1955 


The Fifth Annual listing of State and Local Historical Re- 
search in Progress, for the calendar year 1955, is attached. It in- 
cludes replies received from local historians, librarians and other 
individuals and from historical societies, schools, colleges and 
universities through May 7, 1956. 

The present list is divided into 14 subject groups: “State,” 
“Regional,” “City,” “Town,” “Village,” “Schools and Education,” 
“Churches and Religion,” “Business, Industry and Agriculture,” 
“Travel and Transportation,” “Artists, Architecture, Arts and 
Crafts,” “Indians,” “Military History,” “Biography,” and “Mis- 
cellaneous.” In each of the subject groups the topics are arranged 
alphabetically, followed by the name of the person doing the re- 
search, then with the name of the organization, publication or 
person sponsoring the research, or, in some cases, where the com- 
pleted research may be consulted. The date given is the expected 
date of completion of the research topic. 

Information in the report does not repeat listings for the prev- 
ious four years, 1951, 1952, 1953 and 1954. 

Local historians are regularly engaged in research work. Their 
activities have not been listed unless they are working on a spec- 
ial topic in local history, a specified period of history or for some 
specific celebration or other event. 

Additional information about any of these projects can be sup- 
plied by this office. Copies of this and former lists may be ob- 
tained from the same place. 

Persons who know of other projects in State and local histori- 
cal research should forward details to this office. Forms for list- 
ing the information may be obtained by writing to the State 
Historian. 

ALBERT B. Corey, State Historian 
Division of Archives and History 


State Education Department 
Albany (1), New York 


STATE 


NEW YORK COLONY AND STATE, 1775-89, Bernard Mason. (Columbia 
U. °56) 
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REGIONAL 


BUTTERNUT VALLEY, Philip Seaman. (Local paper °55-6) 

CORNING AND PAINTED POST, EARLY HISTORY OF, Mrs. Grace 
Stenger. (Local paper) 

DE RUYTER AND LINCKLAEN, EARLY SETTLEMENT OF TOWNS OF, 
Laura K. DeLee. (Local historian °58-9) 

GENESEE RIVER, Mildred Anderson. 

SAUQUOIT VALLEY, HISTORY OF, George H. Smith. (Personal) 

WEST BRANCH AND THE DELAWARE RIVER, Pierre De Nio. (Walton 
Hist. Soc. °56) 


CITY 


NIAGARA FALLS, HISTORY OF, 1790-1850, Mrs. Frank H. Way. (Niagara 
U. M. A) 
NORWICH, HISTORY OF, Ethel B. Thomas. (Local historian) 


TOWN 


AMHERST, HAMLETS IN TOWN OF, Sue Miller Young. (Local paper 56) 

CAMERON, HISTORY OF TOWN OF, Mrs. Ray Silsbee. (Town) 

CHAZY, HISTORY OF TOWN OF, Mrs. B. F. Sullivan ('56-7) 

CLARENCE, PICTORIAL HISTORY OF TOWN OF, Mrs. W. D. Baker 
and Mrs. Earle Ebersole. (Local historian) 

CAMILLUS, CEMETERIES OF THE TOWN OF, Mrs. Mary E. Maxwell. 
(Local historian) 

CHESTER, HISTORY OF TOWN OF, Mr. and Mrs. Mark Fish. (Personal) 

EASTON, HISTORY OF TOWN OF, Easton Book Club. (Washington Co. 
Hist. Soc. °56-7) 

GALLATIN, HISTORY OF TOWN OF, Mayme O. Thomson. (Town ’56) 

HARTWICK, HISTORY OF TOWN OF, Roy L. Butterfield. (Local °57) 

HENDERSON, EARLY PHOTOGRAPHS OF PEOPLE OF, 1880-91, Mrs. 
J. Aiken Montague. (Local Library) 

LANSING, HISTORY OF TOWN OF, Mrs. Susan H. Haring. (De Witt 
Hist. Soc. ’57) 

MIDDLEFIELD, HISTORY OF TOWN OF, E. Pomeroy Staats. (Local 
historian) 

MINERVA, HOTELS OF THE TOWN OF, Mrs. Ralph Mitchell. (Hist. 
Soc. of Minerva) 

MINERVA, POST OFFICES IN, Mrs. Clarence Jones. (Hist. Soc. of Minerva) 

RICHFORD, HISTORY OF TOWN OF, Kathryn Pheylan. (Personal) 

SENNETT’S FIRST TAVERN, Mrs. Elsie G. Smith. (Local historian) 

SEWARD, EARLY MILLS AND TAVERNS IN THE TOWN OF, Mary S. 
Bowers. (Local historian) 

SIDNEY, EARLY HISTORY OF, Josephine Johnson. (Local historian) 

WALTON’S COUNTRY DOCTORS, Mrs. Frank Lane. (Walton Hist. Soc.) 


VILLAGE 


BALMVILLE, HISTORY OF, Harriet W. Ter Hune. (His. Soc. Newburgh 
Bay and the Highlands '55) 

BEMUS POINT, HISTORY OF, Victor E. Norton. (Personal) 

CLYDE, HISTORY OF, 1950-55, Aretta J. and Wayne E. Morrison. (Morrison 
and Co. '56 

COLD SPRING HARBOR’S WIRE SERVICE, Andrus T. and Harriet G. 

Valentine. (L. I. Forum) 
DANSVILLE, ESTABLISHMENT OF A WATER CURE (1852) AND 
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HEALTH AND RESORT ENTERPRISES AT, Wilfred J. Rauber. 
(Local paper °55-6) 

DEPEW, HISTORY OF, Daniel H. Idzik. (Local historian 57). 

DOBBS FERRY, HISTORY OF, Local History Group of Library Council. 


GIBSONVILLE, THE LOST VILLAGE OF, Mrs. Lester Brown. (Local 
historian ’56) 

GREENWOOD LAKE, HISTORY OF, Doris Ragone. (Local historian ’58-9) 

HEWLETT HARBOR, HISTORY OF, Mrs. Ruth Haydock. 

JOHNSON CITY, HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF, Jennie A. Frail. 
(Brd. of Ed. ’56) 

MALVERNE, HISTORY OF, George R. Van Allen. (Local historian) . 

MILLER’S PLACE, HISTORY OF, Margaret S. Davis. (Local Library) 

POLAND, HISTORY OF 1805-1955, Mrs. Ruth F. Mattison. ('55) 

ROUSES POINT, HISTORY OF, John P. Ross. ('56) 

SOLVAY, HISTORY OF, Solvay H. S. Social Studies Dept. ('56) 


SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION 


ALBANY, HISTORY OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN THE DIOCESE OF, 
Sr. Mary Ancilla Leary. (Catholic U. Press ’56) 

ARGYLE, EARLY SCHOOL DISTRICTS OF, John MacMorris_ (Local 
historian) 

FAIRFIELD ACADEMY, GOLDEN DECADE OF, George H. Smith. (Per- 
sonal) 

MENDON, HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN TOWN OF, Mrs. Lyle E. 
Kreiger. (Local historian) 

MINERVA, SCHOOLS OF, Helen Shevlin. (Hist. Soc. of Minerva) 

NEW YORK STATE, EFFECTS OF ANTI-GERMAN SENTIMENT DUR- 
ING WORLD WAR I ON EDUCATION IN, Diane Kubecker. (Keuka 
College ’56) 

NEW YORK STATE, THE ROLE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHER 
IN FOSTERING MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES IN, Sr. James 
Margaret Lafferty. (Mt. St. Joseph T.C. '56) 

PARMA, SCHOOLS OF, Mrs. Grace Hilfiker. (Local historian °56) 

SILVER CREEK SCHOOLS, HISTORY OF, Marion Ward Thomas. (Local 
paper 55-6) 

STILLWATER, SCHOOL HISTORY OF TOWN OF, Mrs Earl G. Hayner. 
(Local historian) 

SYRACUSE, HISTORY OF CATHOLIC SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 
THE DIOCESE OF, Sr. Mary Esta Collins. (College of St. Rose '56) 


CHURCHES AND RELIGION 


BETHEL, HISTORY OF WHITE LAKE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF, 
Mrs. Lydia E. Calkin. ('55) 

BROCKPORT, HISTORY OF THE PARISH OF THE NATIVITY OF 
THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY IN, Frank Welch. ('56) 

BUFFALO FEDERATION OF CHURCHES, A HISTORY OF, 1913-1930, 
Dorothy Edna Eels. (Univ. Buffalo MA ’56) 

EDEN, HISTORY OF CHURCHES IN, Mrs. Harold Anderson. (Local 
historian) 

FREDONIA BAPTIST CHURCH, A HISTORY OF THE, Charles A. Rus- 
sell. (Univ. Buffalo '56) 

GROTON, THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF, R. J. Wilson. (Church 
56) 
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HAMDEN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Mrs. Herbert Eckert Walton. 
(Walton Hist. Soc. ’56) 

MINERVA, CHURCHES OF, Mrs. Clarence Jones, Mrs. Frank Kellog, Mrs. 
Helen Keenan. (Hist. Soc. of Minerva) 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Mrs. W. E. Hansen. (Walton Hist Soc.) 

SILVER CREEK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Marion Ward Thomas. (Local 
aper 

TYRE, JUNIUS GOSPEL SOCIETY OF, Mrs. Alice H. Lay. (Local historian 
56) 


BUSINESS, INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


BROCKPORT’S EARLY INDUSTRIES, Corine A. Mault. (Brockport 
S.T.C. °56) 

EDEN, HISTORY OF BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIES IN, Mrs. Harold D. 
Anderson. 

HOPKINTON, EARLY LOGGING DAYS IN, Dorothy Squire. (Local his- 
torian 

LEICESTER, EARLY SALT MINES IN, Mrs. Lester Brown. (Local historian 
56) 

MILITARY TRACT, THE MILLING INDUSTRY IN THE, Richard H:z 
Sharper. (Cornell U. ’56) 

MINERVA, LUMBER INDUSTRY IN, Mrs. Ruth Jackson. (Hist. Soc. of 
Minerva) 

MINERVA, MAPLE SUGAR INDUSTRY IN, Charles La Bar. (Hist. Soc. of 
Minerva) 

SAUQUOIT, PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF EARLY INDUSTRIES IN, 
Mrs. Anna Jenks and Yorkers. (School 56) 


TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE AND ITS BOATS, Richard Dowler. (Personal) 

CHAUTAUQUA LAKE STEAMBOATS, Victor E. Norton, Sr. (Personal) 

GENESEE VALLEY CANAL, Ivar Franzen. (Geneseo S.T.C. ’56) 

THE ROAD FROM THE MOHAWK TO OGDENSBURG, Mrs. Nina W. 
Smithers. (Local historian) 

NEW YORK STATE, COVERED BRIDGES OF, Harley Williams. (Personal) 

THE SUSQUEHANNA TURNPIKE, Vernon Haskins. (Schoharie Co. Hist. 
Rev. '56) 

YORK, POST ROADS OF, Arthur B. Donnan. (Local historian) 


ARTISTS, ARCHITECTURE, ARTS AND CRAFTS 


AMHERST, STONE HOUSES IN, Sue Miller Young. (Local paper '56) 

KEENE VALLEY, EARLY ARTISTS IN THE, Warder H. Cadbury. 

OCTAGONAL HOUSES, Carl F. Schmidt. (Personal) 

REDFORD GLASS, Minnie L. Stoughton. (Clinton Co. Hist. Assn.) 

GENERAL PHILIP SCHUYLER’S HOUSE, Mrs. Nelson Drew. (Old Sara- 
toga Hist. Assn.) 

THE STEUBEN COUNTY CASTLE IN THE EARLY 19TH CENTURY. 
Mary E. Shults. (Personal ’56) 

VAN CORTLANDT MANOR HOUSE AND THE FERRY HOUSE AT 
CROTON-ON-HUDSON, Mrs. George Downing. 

VICTORIAN ARCHITECTURE, Carl F. Schmidt. (Personal) 


INDIANS 


CANISTEO VALLEY, “FORBIDDEN TRAIL” OF INDIANS THROUGH, 
Leora Wilson Drake. (Local historian) 
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FINGER LAKES, INDIAN LEGENDS OF, Mrs. Grace Stenger. (Local paper) 

RED JACKET, LAST DAYS OF, Frank J. Lankes. (Niagara Frontier) 

SIEBILLE, THE INDIAN, Wardner H. Cadbury. (Personal) 

SOUTHPORT, INDIAN HISTORY OF TOWN OF, Frank T. Ketter. 
(Local historian '58-9) 

TOMPKINS COUNTY, ABORIGINAL OCCUPATION OF, W. Glenn 
Norris. (Local historian '57) 


MILITARY HISTORY 


ARGYLE, REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS OF, Mary M. MacMorris. (Local 
historian '56) 

BROOKLYN, MARYLAND TROOPS IN BATTLE OF, James A. Kelly. 
(Long Island Hist. Soc.) 

GROVELAND AMBUSCADE, 1779, Charles Bartlett. (Castile Hist. Soc. ’56) 

HUBBARD, GEORGE, DIARIES OF, OF THE 117TH N. Y. VOLUN- 
TEERS, Hugh George Anderson. (Univ. Pa. '56) 

MINERVA IN THE CIVIL WAR, Mrs. Clarence Jones. (Hist. Soc. of Min- 
erva) 

OSWEGO COUNTY IN THE CIVIL WAR, Charles M. Snyder. (Oswego Co. 
Hist. Soc.) 

STERLING, LORD, AND THE MARYLAND FOUR HUNDRED IN THE 
BATTLE OF LONG ISLAND, Robert Stenger. (St. John’s Univ. 
M. A. 56) 

STONY POINT TO WEST POINT, THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR IN 
THE AREA FROM, I. W. Skiarsky. (Personal '56) 


BIOGRAPHY 


BURRITT, ELIHU, IN NEW YORK STATE, William G. Tyrrell. ('56) 

CLINTON, GEORGE, AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE MILITARY 
AND POLITICAL CAREER OF, Frances Pagano. (St. John’s Univ. 
PhD. '56) 

CURTISS, GLENN H., THE EARLY LIFE OF, Barbara Rees. (Keuka 
College '56) 

ELBERTUS, FRA, AN APOSTLE TO THE PHILISTINES, Alfred H. 
Bloeser. (Univ. Buffalo M.A. °55) 

HAMILTON, ALEXANDER, THE PAPERS OF, Harold C. Syrett. (Colum- 
bia Univ.) 

LOCKWOOD, BELVA, Julia H. Winner. (Niagara Co. Hist. Soc.) 

LOW, SETH, THE POLITICAL CAREER OF, Annette Epstein. (C.C.N.Y. 
M.A. '56) 

MACHIN, CAPT. THOMAS, Paul B. Mattice. (Schoharie Co. Hist. Rev. '55) 

NEW YORKERS, FAMOUS, IN POLITICAL LIFE, Mrs. Lyle Palmer and 
Yorkers. (Concord Hist. Soc.) 

POPE, THOMAS BENJAMIN, ARTIST, Irene Wegle. (Hist. Soc. Newburgh 
Bay and the Highlands 55) 

ROGERS, HELEN, DIARY OF (1843-50), Andrus T. and Harriet G. Valen- 
tine. (Cold Spring Harbor Museum '56) 

SHEPARD, EDWARD MORSE, THE POLITICAL CAREER OF, Jack 
Gabel. (C.C.N.Y. M.A. °56) 

SMITHS, THE TANGIER: GEN. JOHN SMITH AND JUDGE WILLIAM 
SMITH, Chester G. Osborne. (Manor of St. George) 

TRACY, FESTUS, LIFE OF, Dorothy Squire. (Local historian) 

TRUXTON, COMMODORE THOMAS, Sr. William Mary. (St. John’s Univ. 
M.A. 56) 

WASHINGTON, GEORGE, VISITS TO THE ALBANY-SCHENECTADY 
AREA, 1781-83, William B. Efner. (Local historian '56) 
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WHITMAN, WALT, LIFE AND WORKS OF, Verne Dyson. (Walt Whit- 
man Birthplace Assn. °56) 

WHITMAN, WALT, AND THE LONG ISLANDER, Martha K. Hall. (The 
Long Islander '56-7) 

WIETING, REV. PHILIP, THE LIFE AND TIMES OF, Mrs. Mary S. 
Bowers. (Schoharie Co. Hist. Rev. ’56) 

WOMEN, FAMOUS, OF NEW YORK STATE, Mrs. Lyle Palmer and 
Yorkers. (Concord Hist. Soc.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COVERED RACE TRACK, J. Odell Scott and Yorkers. (E. Aurora H. S.) 

FOREST LAWN CEMETERY, Sr. Michael Therese. (Mt. St. Joseph's 
T. C. M. A. °56) 

FOUNDLING HOSPITAL, A HISTORY OF THE N. Y., Sr. Marie Daniel. 
(St. John’s Univ. M.A. °56) 

JOHNSON, SIR WILLIAM, THE LIBRARY OF, Milton W. Hamilton. 
(N. Y. Hist. Soc. Quarterly) 

LOCAL HISTORY, SOME NEGLECTED ASPECTS OF, Louis C. Jones. 
(N. Y. Folklore Quarterly °56) 

LONG ISLAND AND THE HORSE, Courtney R. Hall. (Nassau Co. Hist. 
Journal ’56) 

“THE LOW GREEN PRAIRIES OF THE SEA”: SALT HAY ON LONG 
ISLAND, Andrus T. and Harriet G. Valentine. (N. Y. Folklore Quarterly 
56) 

N. Y. LOYALISTS AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Robert Curry. 
(Univ. Buffalo M.A. ’56) 

MARL BEDS, SITE OF, EXCAVATED BY CHARLES WILLSON PEALE 
IN 1802-03 FOR “EXHUMING THE MASTADON,” Emma K. Locke. 
(Local historian '56) 

PALATINE EMIGRATION FROM GERMANY TO THE N. Y. COLONY, 
1710, John J. Vrooman. ('57) 

LEGENDS OF RENSSELAERWYCK AND HISTORY OF SAND LAKE, 
Harold C. Tifft. ('56) 

REPUBLICAN PARTY, ORIGINS OF, IN N. Y. STATE, Mrs. Aida Di Pace 
Donald. (Univ. Rochester ’57-8) 

UNDERGROUND RAILROAD, J. Odell Scott and Yorkers. (E. Aurora 
H. S. 

UNITED LIBRARY OF THE COUNTY OF SCHOHARIE, 1823-1848, 
Arthur H. Van Voris. (Schoharie Co. Hist. Rev.) 

WEST SIDE OF CANANDAIGUA LAKE, HISTORY OF SETTLEMENT 
OF, Mrs. Sherman Bishop. (Personal) 
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The Albany Congress and Plan of Union of 1754. By Rosert C. 
NEwsoLp, Ph.D. (Vantage Press, New York. Copyright 1955. 
Pp. 208.) 


The recent celebration of the centennial of the Albany Con- 
gress of 1754 makes this doctoral dissertation of timely interest. 
Although the subject has been treated ably by various historians, 
there has not been such a thorough and documented analysis in 
this form. Dr. Marshall Smelser of the University of Notre Dame 
contributes an introduction in which he states: “He has done the 
job so well that, barring the discovery of a treasure of valuable 
but hitherto unknown documents, it will never need to be done 
again.” 

Whereas this work possesses the virtues of the doctoral disserta- 
tion it also has some of the defects and limitations. The machin- 
ery of outline and analysis, somewhat of the scholastic order, are 
evident, and the author spends much effort on minor differences 
with other writers. It is this scholastic thoroughness, rather than 
new light on either the Congress or the Plan which seems to dis- 
tinguish the work. 

The bibliography appears to be comprehensive, and will be a 
boon to other students. There is a list of manuscript materials, 
yet the author did not exhaust the resources of the East. Perhaps 
he personally did not visit the New York State Library (though 
he lists the “Archives of the State of New York”) or the New- 
York Historical Society (which he refers to as “the New York 
State Historical Society in New York City.”) In the former he 
would have found the manuscript dairy of the Reverend John 
Ogilvie, who preached to the Congress. The bibliography does 
not include the important study of Thomas Pownall by John A. 
Schutz (1951), nor The French Invasion of Western Pennsyl- 
vania 1753 by Donald H. Kent (1954), significant for the back- 
ground of Indian affairs. 

In fact, the author shows lack of comprehension of the Indian 
problem, the principal reason for calling the Congress, and in 
dealing with this he makes a number of slips. Chief Hendrick, 
the principal Indian spokesman at the Congress, he refers to as 
“Peters,” although such a surname, if it ever was applied, does 
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not appear in the documents. This seems unfortunate because 
Richard Peters of Pennsylvania was one of the delegates. 

There is a slip on page 63, where he states that James DeLan- 
cey (incorrectly spelled Delancey) “made no reference to their 
[the Indians’] request that the ministry reinstate William John- 
son;”” whereas De Lancey did refer to it in the very speech cited 
in the footnote. 

These minor details, however, may merely indicate the author's 
preoccupation with the Plan of Union, its origin, variants, the 
discussion upon it, the debate in the various colonies over its 
adoption or rejection, and its consequent failure. There is a 
good deal of discussion on the various provisions of the several 
proposed plans, which the student will find profitable. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that the book is not provided with an index. 


Albany, N. Y. MILTON W. HAMILTON 


The Pursuit of Science in Revolutionary America, 1735-1789. By 
Brooke HInpLe. (Published for The Institute of Early 
American History and Culture, Williamsburg, Virginia, by 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1956. Pp. 
xi, 410. $7.50) 


America was settled in a wonderful age of expanding knowl- 
edge and hope. As Europeans became familiar with this con- 
tinent a new picture of the physical world began to take shape. 
Strange tales floated home to the fireside. A European magazine 
article argued the plausibility of mermaids from the similarity 
of the orangutan to man. A picture appeared in Constantinople 
of the American Wakwak tree, a tree which bore women rather 
than the more usual type of fruit. Travel accounts abounded in 
similar efforts to satisfy the appetite for the bizarre. 

Americans at first were absorbed in more fundamental pur- 
suits than the correction of these chimera. The forest was to be 
uprooted, the land plowed, the Indian subdued. Then for the 
colonies that were to be the United States their French com- 
petitors were to be put in their place. It was not until two of 
the four wars that marked this struggle were over that the Bri- 
tish colonies could turn their time and efforts to more scholarly 
pursuits. 

It was 1743 before Benjamin Franklin announced, “The first 
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drudgery of settling new colonies which confines the attention 
of people to mere necessities is now pretty well over; and there 
are many in every province in circumstances that set them at 
ease, and afford leisure to cultivate the finer arts and improve 
the common stock of knowledge.” 

The present book, published for the Institute of Early Ameri- 
can History and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia, and written 
by an Associate Professor of History at New York University, is 
the fruit of two years Dr. Hindle spent as research associate at 
the Institute and owes much to the direction of the Institute’s 
past and present leaders, as of course to the inspiration of such 
giants in the field of history of science in America as Richard 
H. Shryock and I. Bernard Cohen. 

In a note on the dust jacket of the book, Dr. Carl Bridenbaugh, 
former director of the Institute at Williamsburg, makes one of 
the most essential points in describing the volume, namely how 
successfully it chronicles the beginnings of science in this coun- 
try and interweaves this development with the exciting events 
that led to independence from Great Britain. 

Naturally the volume abounds in fascinating sketches of such 
important figures in early American science as John Bartram, 
Cadwallader Colden, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
Peter Kalm, David Rittenhouse, Charles Thomson, John Win- 
throp and others. Many of these men found that the revolu- 
tionary movement sorely curtailed their scientific pursuits and 
drew off their energies for the monumental cause. Yet, as true 
sons of the enlightment, with a burning faith in man’s capacity 
to improve, they kept on their investigations, often in the smell 
of gun powder. 

The story is uniquely American, too, in that it shows how 
cooperative was the growth of early science here. From the 
self-educated to those who possessed the prestige of European 
university training, many made contributions. Naturalists, phy- 
sicians, businessmen, preachers, farmers, college teachers of 
mathematics all pooled their thoughts. Theirs, as was to be ex- 
pected in these formative days, was no select group of ivory tower 
inhabitants. 

This is an important book, well-written and well-edited. 


New York City FRANCIS Rock 
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A Pictorial History of Medicine. By Orro L. BerrMann. (Charles 
C. Thomas, Springfield, Ill., 1956. Pp. 318. $9.50) 


Lives there a man who has not leafed through a pictorial 
volume illustrated from the Bettmann Archive, or a scholar who 
has not consulted the resources of this, one of the largest picture 
repositories, for his own use? It is most appropriate that the 
present volume should be by the founder of this vast collection 
on one of the topics on which it is richest—the field of medicine 
and medical history. Otto L. Bettmann started his collection 
while engaged in research in Europe from 1928-30 and expanded 
it later as curator of rare books for the State Art library in 
Berlin. From his priceless files he has chosen a thousand of 
the most interesting prints in the field of medical history and 
surrounded them with a text that is detailed and yet clear to 
both lay reader and technical scholar alike. The result is highly 
successful. 

In a vase design, a Greek soldier of the Trojan war gets a 
finger bandaged. Another shows a mounted Arabian doctor 
using plants to cure snakebite. New York surgeons operate at 
Bellevue in the 1870's, a Connecticut physician of the 18th cen- 
tury discreetly takes a lady’s pulse as she extends an arm coyly 
through her bed curtains. The lay reader will be surprised to 
find that Marcus Terentius Varro, who flourished around 100 
B.C., spoke of “small creatures invisible to the eye, that fill the 
atmosphere, and breathed through the nose cause dangerous 
disease.” 

Doctoring has not always been the most respected of profes- 
ions. As recently as the days of Voltaire, it was said that “A phy- 
sician is one who pours drugs of which he knows little into a 
body of which he knows less.” One Dr. Case is recorded by Mr. 
Bettmann, “Who with a box or two of pills, will soon remove 
your painful ills.” 

There is much that is humorous in the present volume. There 
is much that is sad when one reflects on the depths of man’s 
ignorance as opposed to the importance of his problems. But 
there is much that is heartening, too, in the over-all view of 
advances he has made. 


Binghamton. N. Y. Don F. V. FARNHAM 
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A History of The School of Law, Columbia University. By the 
staff of the Foundation for Research in Legal History under 
the direction of Juttus GorBet, Jr. (Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1955. Pp. xii, 524. $6.00) 


King’s College was established in the City of New York in 1754 
—naturally without a law school. Office apprenticeship was 
still the mode, and continued to be, for an embryo lawyer in 
England and America. 


Change in this procedure was brought on by the success of 
Blackstone’s lectures at Oxford. Eventually various American 
colleges undertook professorships in law. In 1793 James Kent 
was named to such a professorship at Columbia, as King’s had 
then become, where he lectured from 1794 until 1798, when he 
was appointed to the Supreme Court of New York. After his 
retirement from the bench, Kent lectured at Columbia again and 
his classic Contemporaries on American Law grew out of his 
second experience there. 


It was eleven years after Kent’s death, though, in 1858, before 
the present Columbia Law School was founded under the leader- 
ship of Theodore W. Dwight. A master teacher, Dwight soon 
raised the school to a position of authority and he has been fol- 
lowed by a succession of gifted administrators: William A. 
Keener, George W. Kirchwey, Harlan F. Stone, Huger W. Jer- 
vey, Young B. Smith and William C. Warren. Inevitably the great 
presidents of Columbia University, Barnard, Low, Butler, Eisen- 
hower and Kirk, have had much to do with its Law School and 
devoted trustees of the institution on Morningside such as Wil- 
liam Betts, Benjamin N. Cardozo, Stephen P. Nash, Samuel B. 
Ruggles, George L. Rives, and George T. Strong, have written 
their names into its history. 

One of the oldest law schools in America, the history of Colum- 
bia Law School, prepared here by the staff of the Foundation for 
Research in Legal History, under the direction of Julius Goebel, 
Jr., inevitably is in large part the story of legal education on 
this side of the Atlantic since the end of the 18th century. The 
successive experiments with methods of teaching and with teach- 
ing materials are recounted here. The crises which emerge from 
conflicting philosophies of legal education are to be found. 

Great professors have taught at the college—Francis Lieber, 
Francis M. Rurdick, Charles T. Terry Nathan Abbott, George 
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F. Canfield, Ralph W. Gifford, William Underhill Moore and 
Jerome Michael among them. Their stories are told here from 
the reminiscences of contemporaries. Likewise great leaders of 
the bar have emerged from the school—Benjamin N. Cardozo, 
Thomas E. Dewey, William O. Douglas, Harold R. Medina and 
Harlan F. Stone, to name but a few. 

Nor have Columbia Law graduates starred in the courtroom 
alone. They have served their nation on a wider scale. James 
Kent in his inaugural lecture of 1794 said, “Columbia Law School 
should produce the kind of lawyer who should be fit for the 
administration of public affairs, and to govern the common- 
wealth by his counsels, establish it by his laws, and correct it by 
his example.” 

Professor Goebel is the George Welwood Murray Professor 
of Legal History and has directed the activities of the Founda- 
tion which published this volume since its establishment in 1931. 


New York City DorotHy M. PLANTER 


Yankee Reporters, 1861-65. By EMMetT Crozier. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1956. Pp. xii, 441. $6.00) 


Anyone who has audited or “watched” the radio and TV 
“Meet the Press” and observed contemporary newspapermen 
heckle contemporary “greats” should be prepared for the breezy 
breed who inhabit the present volume. Written by a newspaper- 
man who began service on the Kansas City Star and made the 
frequently paralleled trek from Arkansas to Newark, to the New 
York Evening World, who served as a World War II war corre- 
spondent and later editorial writer for the New York Herald- 
Tribune, this is a book done with understanding and affection. 
It tells of the three hundred odd war correspondents who cover- 
ed the great adventure for the Union Army, necessarily, of course, 
retelling the story of the whole Civil War. The noble three hun- 
dred differed greatly in ability, temperament and courage. Some 
were preachers’ sons, some had been school teachers, actors, 
printers. All were mostly young. ; 

Their work survives obscurely in old newspaper files, on 
library shelves. Fortunately the old papers on which their efforts 
first were printed were stoutly made, still dry and crisp. In these 
old files Emmet Crozier has found the account of the April eve- 
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ning at the war’s very beginning when correspondents went to 
Secretary of State Seward to argue and plead for the right to tele- 
graph the Sixth Massachusetts story to the North and the Secre- 
tary lectured them for spreading panic and talked of reconcilia- 
tion with the South. 

The story of Charlie Coffin of the Boston Journal, who noted 
General George Meade riding along the Taneytown Road and 
shading his eyes with his hand as he looked over toward the 
Peach Orchard where Dan Sickles had dangerously extended 
the Union line is here. The story of William Howard Russell 
who reported on the 40,000 men with horses and wagon trains 
who had camped around Centreville the Saturday night before 
the first Bull Run and of their terrorized retreat through the 
same town the next day is here. 

The stories of prison camps, of the war in the West, of defeat 
and victory, of surrender and assassination are here. “No news- 
papermen,” General William Tecumseh Sherman had said. “We 
do not need you. You are parasites and gossips, no better than 
spies.” And that was the feeling of many who led the Union 
forces. Yet the newspaperman played his role in the pattern of 
ultimate victory. Certainly he played his part in putting the 
story of those four war-torn years on the record. 

In the grand review at war’s end two sections of wooden 
benches were reserved for the press, one below the dignitaries’ 
platform before the White House, another across the avenue in 
the stand for congressmen and their wives, and members of the 
clergy. Pine planks, edged with muslin bunting, made a table 
for their notebooks and copy paper. A telegraph office had been 
set up in nearby Seventeenth Street and messengers were waiting 
to carry the copy to the wires. The newsmen, so distrusted at 
war's beginning, were honored at its end. 

Conversely the experience of reporting those frantic years, of 
satisfying the voracious appetite of the homefront for that news, 
left an impress on the newspaper profession in America. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Net C. Atwoop 
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The Theatre of Augustin Daly: An Account of the Late Nine- 
teenth Century American Stage. By MARVIN FeLHEIM. (Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1956. Pp. 329. 
$5.00) 


Undoubtedly one of the greatest showmen of the nineteenth 
century America was the son of a North Carolina ship owner 
and of the daughter of a lieutenant in the British army, brought 
early by his widowed mother to New York City where he grew 
up in the shadow of the theater and with a passion for it—John 
Augustin Daly. Did you know that in 1867, when twenty-nine, 
it was Daly who originated the device which became the now 
ridiculed stock piece of gas-light drama. In a play of his own, 
appropriately called “Under the Gas Light,” Daly trussed a faith- 
ful one-armed veteran of the Civil War by the name of Snorkey 
out on a railroad track in the path of a roaring express train. 
Snorkey was, of course, rescued in time and Daly went on to 
greater glory. 

In fact ultimately he grew famous for the “quiet, elegant and 
languid style” in the companies under his direction. Edwin 
Booth, Joseph Jefferson, Clara Morris and Ada Rehan were only 
a few of the stars Daly built. The day even came when Henry 
James pleaded in vain for Daly to stage one of his dramatiza- 
tions. 

Indeed Daly even improved on William Shakespeare. The pro- 
ducer’s brother Joseph was deeply concerned about “the immor- 
ality of Shakespeare’s tolerated plays.’ So Augustin himself, with- 
out hesitation, removed offensive passages and sometimes totally 
revised the plays to suit his concepts. 

Nor was Shakespeare the only foreign playwright whose work 
Daly adapted for American consumption. Toward the end of his 
life he became so conservative that he turned down the chance 
to introduce Ibsen and Shaw to New York. 

Altogether Augustin Daly wrote, altered or adapted ninety 
plays that were produced on the stage. His place in American 
dramatic history has suffered from his unwillingness to publish 
these plays. A tremendous success in the world of his day, he may 
not have been a cultural success—after all he was a working pro- 
ducer who never wanted to get too far from the taste of his 
audiences. But his story deserves at least such telling as Professor 
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Felheim has given here in careful and sometimes amusing 
detail. The author teaches English at the University of Michigan. 


New York City RutH G. CHANDLER 


Goodbye to Uncle Tom. By J. C. Furnas. (William Sloane Asso- 
ciates, New York, 1956. Pp. 435. $6.00) 


In a breezy, popularly-written volume, whose wide circulation 
is insured by the fact that it is a Book of the Month choice for 
July, the successful journalist, J. C. Furnas, dealing with the 
Myth of the Negro in America, has done much good and in one 
curious instance invented a new myth of his own. 


The Furnas myth in question is to attribute the notion of the 
Negro inferiority which has crept into American thinking to, 
of all unlikely people, Harriet Beecher Stowe. In sixty pages of 
vituperation, the author condemns the lady and her family as 
untruthful hypocrites of dubious morals—in fact he extends his 
condemnation to Yankees in general and to their religion. From 
the meanest of motives, he says, and with the meagerest of infor- 
mation, Mrs. Stowe wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a novel poisoned 
by prejudice. She spread the notion of the Negro’s inferiority 
through her book and later through the Uncle Tom shows. 

It’s hardly necessary to say how far off base the author is in 
this attack. To confute him with his own words, he contrasts Mrs. 
Stowe unfavorably with such contemporaries on the Negro as 
Fanny Kemble and Frederick Law Olmsted. Yet, time after time 
he shows that Olmsted himself argued the essential accuracy of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin even with Southerners. And Mrs. Kemble 
wrote, “Of its truth and moderation as a representation of the 
slave system in the United States, I can testify with the experi- 
ence of an eyewitness.” 


One of the greatest misfortunes from such a wild ride on his 
hobby horse as Mr. Furnas has taken is that it prevents him from 
facing squarely up to some of the real problems his book should 
have tackled. The image of the Negro as an inferior being had 
already existed long before Mrs. Stowe took up her pen. Why did 
Negro servants of the 17th century stay slaves while the inden- 
tured whites eventually became free? How could the Americans 
of 1776 who believed that all men were created equal justify the 
inequality of slavery? How could Christians who believed in the 
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brotherhood of men under God set off their black brothers as 
a separate race? 

Yet it must be granted that in this solid volume there is much 
meat. One of the best sections undoubtedly is the account of the 
underground railroad written from primary sources and a 
tolerance of view-point that allows for a real dilemma of con- 
science. Of course the heart of the book is an account of slavery 
and of its concepts. The great tragedy, of course, is that slavery, 
almost solved at the end of the Revolution, was firmly fastened 
on the Southern economy by the expansion of cotton culture. 

For more than three hundred years the experience of the 
Negro has been one of the great strains in the texture of Ameri- 
can life. The struggle is not yet over. Such a book as this, mis- 
taken though it may be in certain aspects, will start fresh thought 
on the problem. 


Washington, D. C. MARIAN DENNIS 


Theodore Roosevelt the Naturalist. By PAUL RusseLt Cutricut. 
(Harper & Bros., New York, 1956. Pp. 297. $4.00) 


One sometimes hears it said that the line of the universal men 
in the pattern of Leonardo expired on that July 4 when Thomas 
Jefferson breathed his last. Yet there is a case to be made for 
Theodore Roosevelt, statesman, soldier, historian, naturalist. 
It is this last aspect of the talents of the many-sided man of 
Oyster Bay that Mr. Cutright examines in the book discussed 
here. 

Most of us know of TR’s accomplishments in conservation as 
part of his political victories—his reclamation of dry lands in the 
West, establishment of national forests, parks, monuments and 
wild life refuges, his early recognition of soil erosion as a threat 
to the economic security. We are not perhaps so acquainted with 
the fact that Roosevelt was accepted by the ivory tower scien- 
tists as one of the most outstanding field naturalists of his day, 
was one of the foremost authorities on the life histories of big- 
game animals in our country, and was so well-read in the natural 
sciences that he could discuss geology, paleontology and organic 
evolution with any scholar under the sun. Incidentally, T. R.’s 
learning, in keeping with his enormous vitality, was prodigious 
on this as on so many other subjects. On his expeditions to 
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Africa and South America, in the midst of the strenuous life, he 
would find time to read two or three books daily. 

T.R. wielded the big stick in every aspect of his life and it is 
not surprising to find here that some of the most interesting pas- 
sages of his career as a naturalist were the fiery controversies he 
plunged into with such complete joy. He did not hesitate to level 
a long lance against William Long, whom he called “nature 
faker.” He stoutly disagreed with the artist, Abbott H. Thayer, 
whose theories about the protective coloration of animals did 
not check with Roosevelt’s own experience. 

But if he could be a doughty foe, T.R. could also be an inspir- 
ing mentor. He was a constant encouragement to the naturalists 
and conservationists of his day. His love for hunting, wonderful 
ear for bird songs, his interest in the lives of all wild things, 
from huge elk and grizzlies to tiny field mice, were heartening. 

It is becoming almost as hard to say anything new about the 
Roosevelt of Long Island as about the Roosevelt of the Hudson 
Valley, but in the present volume Mr. Cutright does seem to 
have mined fresh material. He has told this story, on the whole, 
very well indeed, with apt quotations from Roosevelt’s own 
words or from those written about him. 


Cambridge, Mass. EpitH F. PELTON 


Life With Fiorello, a memoir. By ERNEstT CuNEo. (The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1955. Pp. xiv, 209. Illustrated. $4.00) 


The Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini gives us a picture of 
the “Renaissance man,” brawling, dueling, hating, loving, build- 
ing and destroying as if his life depended upon it. Fiorello La 
Guardia was such a man. Tremendously able and versatile, he 
played the clown. His enemies were fooled into thinking that 
he was stupid and his friends worried for his safety and his sanity. 
They were both wrong. La Guardia, as Congressman, and as 
major of New York City always knew what he was doing. 

Mr. Cuneo, who was once La Guardia’s law clerk, and who is 
now president of the North American Newspaper Alliance, 
warmly relates some of the incidents of La Guardia’s career as 
New York Congressman. Unfortunately, time has dimmed Mr. 
Cuneo’s memory (which he admits), and only an insignificant 
picture emerges of the man who was all things to all men. 
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Rarely has there been such a man loved and feared as La Guar- 
dia. New Yorkers may remember his rendition of comic strip 
dialogue over the municipal radio station during a newspaper 
strike but how many remember the time when he ‘kicked’ Treas- 
ury Secretary Andrew Mellon upstairs to a post as Ambassador? 
(One of the really cinematic sections of the entire book.) 

Passionately devoted to the cause of the common man, he 
fought “Them.” “They” were the enemy, the selfish and grasp- 
ing in public and private life. 

Mr. Cuneo does not attempt to go into the raison d’etre of La 
Guardia, nor does he try to analyze the man. Perhaps the subject 
is too big for him, but in word and picture all we get are tantaliz- 
ing candids of La Guardia: La Guardia as a legislator, La Guar- 
dia as a politician, La Guardia as an aeronaut, La Guardia as a 
lawyer, and as a friend. 

Fiorello La Guardia was convinced of the righteousness of his 
goals. He had integrity, brilliance, and the “Common Touch.” 
It is a pity that Mr. Cuneo has not done more with his material. 


New York City MARTIN Gross 


The Blessings of Liberty. By ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia and New York, 1956. 350 
pp. $5.00) 


When the voice of intolerance was raised in the land after the 
first World War, one of its clearest and most vocal opponents in 
America was Zechariah Chafee of the Harvard Law School. He 
has remained a watchdog over basic freedoms through the ensu- 
ing forty years. It is heartening to know that after an experience 
sometimes disheartening, Mr. Chafee, looking ahead, believes 
that our “tangled civil liberties will be better protected in 
1970 than now.” 

In the present volume the author examines the forty years in 
question, analyzing the areas in which freedom has been en- 
dangered. He is no dreamer and recognizes the very real dangers 
of treason and subversion. But he is equally alert to the need 
of detecting and removing the abuses on the other side of the 
fence. 

“Of all the arguments in favor of freedom of speech,” says 
Zechariah Chafee, “the strongest is that it gives us a better coun- 
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try to live in, with fewer suspicions, animosities, informers, 
heresy trials and more scope for initiative and originality.” He 
concludes, ““The best safeguard against inroads on freedom of 
speech lies in the ferment in the thoughts of the young and of 
those who will not let themselves grow old.” 

Mr. Chafee bases his confidence that we are marching on im- 
pressive foundatiens: “The last legal barriers against citizens 
on ground of color are being removed; rights to a fair trial are 
being better protected; the right to counsel is better imple- 
mented; abuses of ‘third degree’ are diminishing; freedom of 
religion appears safe.” 

Yet the more subtle freedoms he feels, relating to believing, 
thinking and expressing thoughts by voice and print, and 
through association, are still under assault. Here he discusses the 
Smith Act of 1940, the first Federal peace-time sedition law since 
the detested act of 1798. Referring to the Supreme Court which 
found the Smith Act constitutional, made in the case involving 
Eugene Dennis, the Communist leader, Mr. Chafee says the 
Court “cut down the First Amendment to mean just about this: 
Congress shall make no law abridging the freedom of speech and 
of the press unless Congress does make a law abridging the free- 
dom of speech and of the press.” 

In an eloquently appealing passage, Mr. Chafee pleads for 
an attack on the real enemies of mankind, not the bogey men 
that we tilt at now. “National rivalry now is like sailors fighting 
each other while the ship labors against a gale. There is no 
simple solution. . . . The real enemies of mankind are not in 
some special region of earth but in the conditions all men face— 
famine, disease, ignorance, injustice, greed, cruelty, abuse of 
power and mental unbalance. The dark places of the mind are 
nearer than we think. . . . There is the terrifying danger that 
political and social organization and human understanding can- 
not develop fast enough to cope with the advance of science and 
invention. To preserve the integrity and dignity of the individ- 
ual human being through ever-increasing complexities is a 
baffling task. Yet it is our task.” 


Rochester, N. Y. ALBAN T. SMITH 
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JANET R. MACFARLANE 


THE HATTER 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO OTSEGO COUNTY 
FROM 1800 TO 1825 


by Letua V. SiNEs* 


Hats, like the rats in “The Pied Piper,” come in all sizes and 
colors. Accerding to the Encyclopedia Britannica,’ hats have 
more often been worn as a sign of nobility, office, or position 
than for warmth. Hats are distinguished from caps in that the 
former have brims.* It is believed that a Swiss, while in Paris, 
during the fifteenth century invented the first felt hat. It is known 
that felt was made in England during the reign of Henry the 
VII.* 

The origin of the felting process has a charming legend in 
which St. Clement, the fourth Bishop of Rome, became the 
hatter’s patron saint. When St. Clement was walking one time, 
his feet became blistered. He found relief by putting some wool 
fibers between his feet and his sandals. The motion of walking, 
plus the perspiration and the pressure of his feet, caused a mat 
of felt to form.* 

“As mad as a hatter” is an expression with definite meaning. 
Nitrate of mercury was used for many years by hatters to pre- 
pare the fur (before removal from the skin) for making felt.® 
The solution opens the barbs on the hairs of such aquatic ani- 
mals as beaver, muskrat, otter, and nutria. It was brushed on 
the fur by hand. This carroting process led to mercurial poison- 
ing. Contact with the mercury eventually affected “The eyelids, 
then the fingers, tongue, arms, legs, producing a lurching gait, 
tangled tongue, and addled wits.” The disease “Hatter’s shakes” 


* This paper was written for the course ““New York Frontier Life: Semi- 
nar Studies,” given at Fenimore House and the Farmers’ Museum in the 
first term of the college year 1955-56 by the State University of New York, 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, in cooperation with our own Association. 
Miss Sines is a teacher in the Cooperstown Central School system. 
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became so common that laws forbidding the use of mercury in 
that industry were passed in England in the 1600’s.¢ 

Many materials have been used in making felt. The farmer 
could provide lamb’s wool and cotton. The domestic hunter and 
trapper supplied fur from: rabbitt, hare, beaver, muskrat, otter, 
and coney. Imported fibers were: seal and nutria fur, and hairs 
from the camel, llama, kid, and goat.’ 

Of all the furs, beaver was the most sought—the material used 
for hats of highest quality. Compton’s Encyclopedia states that 
the term beaver often meant hat in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries.’ Beaver skins were used as coin of the realm 
as late as 1820 in Canada.® As substitutes were found to make 
less expensive hats, we find that beaver was used only for facing.!° 
The cheapest hats were all wool.!! Here we note that in 1834 
beaver hats were out of style.!? Wool hats had become popular 
in fashion as well as in price. 

In the Colonial and Revolutionary era, the broad-brimmed, 
large-crowned hat was usually caught up on one side with a 
cockade or feather.!* A hat with a white bell-shaped crown worn 
after the Revolution, was known as a “Brother Jonathan.” !4 

Castor is Latin for beaver.'® In the early 1800's the “castor” 
was a beaver hat.!® It weighed from eight to twelve ounces.!? 
Beavers were also called “stuff” hats.'* The plate hat was a 
showy variety made of wool with a beaver facing only.'® Cordies, 
lips, naps, and covers were the common wool or part fur and 
wool hats.2° Ralph Worthington, a hatter of Cooperstown, in- 
formed the public via the Otsego Herald in 1816 that he had 
for sale: “Ladies, beavers, fur and merino hats for children.” *! 
In 1818 he advertised again that he had: “Beavers, castors, rorum, 
napt, wool hats, imported beavers as well as fancy hats and 
jockeys for youth.” °° 

In 1811 men and boys wore fur hats and woolen cloth hats 
made at home. Sometimes the crown was cloth with fur lined 
edges.*5 

Spafford’s Gazatteer of the State of New York quotes the state 
census for 1810: ‘5,915 hats were made and sold in Otsego 
County at an average price of two dollars and fifty cents.”** The 
History of American Manufactures relates that for the same year 
fine hats sold for four dollars, country hats for three, and others 
for one dollar. The same book informs us that the hatter found 
his work very profitable, since from twenty dollars worth of 
materials, he could turn out $2,000 worth of merchandise.*® 
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Leather hats were worn by some, the military in particular. 
Hervey Luce, who made many articles of leather in Cooperstown, 
has listed in his day book for February 19, 1825 that: “Caps for 
the Infantry, one shilling two pence; officers caps, two shillings 
three pence. Middlefield riflemen, [paid] one shilling ten pence, 
one shilling seven pence and one shilling four pence.” 2° Mr. 
Luce had advertised in the Watch Tower as early as 1813 that he 
had caps for sale.27 

Making the felt hat required many hours of skilled labor. Boys 
who wished to learn the art were apprenticed to one who had an 
established business. Such a boy in Otsego County was Henry 
Clark Wright who lived in Hartwick and went to Norwich in 
1814. He has told us in his autobiography the different tasks he 
was given. He kept the fires going and filled the kettles with 
water which had to be boiling all day. He packed away the wool 
and furs until needed. He cut fur from the pelts. Hats had to 
be set out to dry by day and be brought in at night. He swept 
the floor, and kept the shop tidy. He actually learned bowing, 
planking, blocking, and dyeing. If the trial period of three 
months showed he was apt, the apprentice stayed until he was 
twenty-one.?8 


The volume Complete Book of Trades ‘has an interesting de- 
tail that I have found in no other place. A table shows certain 
fees paid apprentices for different hat making jobs.*® Could 
that have been at a time or place in which there were too few 
boys looking for chances to learn a trade? Mr. Worthington, al- 
ready mentioned, ran an ad for six weeks in 1804 for “Two boys 
fifteen years old to be apprentices to the haiting business to whom 
good encouragement will be given . . .’°° In 1806, Mr. Noble in 
Pittsfield advertised for two boys fifteen or sixteen years old.*! For 
two months he asked for ‘““I'wo smart, active boys . . .”” The re- 
strictions that a hatter could have only two apprentices at one 
time*? seems to have carried over for some years. Perhaps the 
establishments of Mr. Worthington and Mr. Noble were too 
small to employ more than two boys at one time. 


Hatter’s tools and equipment were more or less easy to acquire. 
Early tools were made principally of wood,** and were carved 
by hand. The battery, with fire beneath, could be set up with 
the purchase of a few bricks and boards. It was built with four, 
six or eight sides. A kettle six feet in diameter** held water which 
was kept boiling over the fire. A working surface which sloped 
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toward the kettle was made on all sides over the brick. A cone 
shaped arrangement (with frustrum cut off) was placed over 
the kettle. Here the hatter had space to work with the batts giv- 
ing them shape and greater substance in the proper steamy 
atmosphere.*> 

Women were sometimes employed to “pull” or force” hair 
for making felt.** Apprentices too, were required to remove the 
fur from the pelt. Tweezers or a knife was used to get rid of the 
long coarse unwanted hairs. The short, soft, desirable hair was 
scraped or shaved off.*7 Skin from which fur was to be taken, 
was held on the knee and made taut with the foot during the 
pulling operation.** The good usable hair was placed on the 
hurdle. 


The hurdle (or hurl) had to be in a low unventilated room 
where no moving air could disturb the fibers. At the hurdle or 
platform made of deal boards three inches wide with slits one- 
fortieth inches apart for the dust to pass through,*® the hatter 
began bowing. A seven foot long bow was suspended horizontally 
from the ceiling over the hurdle. With a bow pin, the cat gut 
string on the bow was plucked toward the worker.*® As the string 


struck repeatedly the mass of hairs on the work surface, a thin 
felt was formed, termed a batt.‘1 This was hardened by compress- 
ing with a hatter’s basket—a flat piece of wicker work about two 
feet by eighteen inches. Next, a damp linen cloth was placed on 
the fur. By folding, pressing and working with the hands, it 
could be thoroughly matted.*? A triangular piece of brown paper 
was folded into a conical cap and the batt folded over it to give 
it shape. A second batt was made the same way and placed on 
the first.43 When the two were worked together, a “body” had 
been made. Planking comprised the next series of steps. 


To make the felt shrink, become thicker, and more durable, 
it was pressed, rubbed, rolled and soaked, Sulphuric acid was 
added to the water. The walking pin was one tool used to beat 
the felt during planking.** Between four and five hours were 
spent at the battery.** If an all wool hat were being made, one- 
half hour of alternate sprinkling with water and working with 
the hands instead of soaking in the kettle was the rule. This was 
known as basoning.‘* The soaking made imperfections easily 
detectable. They were worked out with a bodkin and fur or 
wool added where needed, all being patted down with a brush.*? 

Workmen, at this point, turned up the lower edge one and one- 
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half inches, and folded in the crown working it back and forth 
until a flat crown began to appear. It was then put on the block 
for shaping. It was wet again, pressed and rubbed with a puller 
down, a runner down, a former’s trench. and a slip stick. Nap was 
raised or loosened with a wire brush or carding instrument. 
Beating the felt while wet with a stick also raised the nap.** 


Dyeing followed the shaping. From ten to forty-eight hats were 
dyed at one time, depending, of course, on the size of the shop. 
Mackenzie in his Five Thousand Receipts in all the Useful and 
Domestic Arts comments that ten or twelve hats were dyed at 
once.‘® Hazen in Panorama explains that forty-eight were hung 
on a wheel and turned to keep one-half in the dye alternately.*° 
For one and one-half hours the hats were dipped and dried eight 
times. Each time a little more color was added to the liquid. 


Common dyes were logwood, oak bark, sulphates of iron and 
copper or blue vitriol. A choice of black or drab was offered, 
although white beaver is mentioned.5t The more expensive fur 
felts needed more dye than wool so that some hats received the 
complete dye job three times. 


In the stiffening shop the hat was given an inside coating of 


gum-shellac (dissolved in alcohol) or weak glue. To prevent this 
from going through to the right side, beer grounds were applied 
first. A stiffener’s trench helped to spread the stiffening agent. 
Because the hat was now uneven and rigid, it was treated to steam 
or moisture and put back on the block. Repeated brushing and 
pressing with a hot iron helped restore its shape and improve its 
appearance.®* 


When water-proofing was desired, (each hatter considered his 
method a secret) ®* the inside of the hat was rubbed with a ball 
of rosin, bee’s wax, mutton suet, or India rubber.5¢ Mr. Worth- 
ington told the public in the Freeman’s Journal in 1824 that 
his “Hats with elastic water proof stiffening were warranted for 
two years.” 55 

Tollikers of many designs smoothed and glossed the finished 
surface of a hat. Foot tollikers were used on the brim.®* Cutting 
the brim was simple after measuring the selected width with a 
rounding jack. If the hat were a beaver—a torn edge left the 
hairs intact.5? Groove tollikers gave the stylish curl to the brim’s 
edge. A rat might have been placed inside the curl to give it 
the right slant while the tolliker was applied outside. 

Finishing consisted of brushing, moistening, ironing, until 
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the gloss which satisfied was seen. Then, inserting the lining and 
putting on the trimming made the hat ready for sale. Linings 
were just strips of soft leather sewed inside the crown. Such 
leather was usually the grain side of a split sheepskin known as 
a skiver.®$ 

Bishop in the History of American Manufactures declares that 
one journeyman and three apprentices could make three hats in 
a day.®® A few hatters made the bodies of hats and sold them to 
finishers in other shops to complete.*° 

That a gentleman of 130 years ago took pride in wearing a 
good hat is evidenced by this ad from the Freeman’s Journal 
October 13, 1823. The same ad was printed for six consecutive 
weeks: “A new napt hat was taken from Murphy’s Inn at the 
Theatrical exhibition on Tuesday night last and an old value- 
less thing substituted in its stead. The person who took it, will 
do well to call upon the subscriber and return the same when no 
questions will be asked, otherwise a public exposure may follow.” 


GLOSSARY FOR THE HATTER 


basket— flat wickework piece about eighteen inches by twenty-four inches 
used to press down the mass of hairs at the hurdle. There may be a 
handle in the center. 

basoning—sprinkling water on the wool felt body to shrink it; usually re- 
quires one-half hour. 

batt—the mass of hairs after bowing has partly made them felt 

battery—the combination of fireplace, water kettle, and work surface where 
planking or working the felt body is done 

blocking—shaping the felt hat on a block which has been made the size and 
style in vogue 

bow—a seven foot long pole with bridges at each end across which a cat gut 
string is streched; twanging the string against the mass of hairs makes a 
thin felt 

bowing—the process of using the bow to make felt 

bow pin— a short wooden stick with knobs on each end used to pluck or 
twang the bow string 

carroting—putting acid on certain fur hairs to cause the barbs to stand out 
to more easily cling together 

castor—Latin for beaver; also a beaver hat 

cordie—common wool felt hat 

cover—common wool felt hat 

finishing—putting in the lining and trimming the hat 

former’s trench—a square metal piece with a hole in the center used on hat 
to help give it shape while it is on the block 

hardening—the process used at the hurdle after bowing—a wet cloth is placed 
on the thin felt batt and with forward and backward motions of the 
hands, it becomes more thoroughly matted 

hurdle—hatter’s work bench built against wall made of deal boards about 
three inches wide and one-fortieth of an inch apart; on this surface the 
hatter uses the bow and hardens the batt 
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nap—the short fibers on the surface of the felt 

nutria (neutria)—the coypu of South America having light brown fur simi- 
lar to the beaver 

planking—the shrinking, beating, soaking at the battery, also called working 

plate hat—cheap beaver hat; only the outside layer is beaver 

puller down—a metal half circle used to shape the hat while on the block 

rounding jack—an instrument which can be adjusted to a desired point and 
used to mark the brim of a hat for cutting or tearing 

runner down—wooden piece used to help shape the hat on the block 

shackle—a smoothing tool 

slip stick—a thin slightly curved stick for helping shape the hat 

soaking—putting fur felt into a kettle of water to help shrink it 

stiffener’s trench—a metal piece with handle along top used to spread the 
glue or shellac evenly 

stiffening—making the felt stiff so that it will hold its shape 

stuff hat—a beaver hat 

tolliker—a wooden tool with handle for smoothing the surface and making a 
curl or curve in the brim 

walking pin—smooth wooden tool about a foot long with rounded ends used 
to beat the felt in planking 
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“FLOWERT” COVERLETS 


by Vircinia D. ParsLow * 


In 1824 James Alexander, professional weaver of Little Bri- 
tain, Orange County, New York, received an order from James 
Smith of Monroe to weave a coverlet for his daughter, Amy. 
It seems that a pack of wolves had broken into the field and 
killed several of the Smith sheep, so the frugal Amy and her 
mother Abigail, sheared off the wool, washed, carded, and spun 
it into yarn which they dyed blue. James delivered it to the 
weaving shop near the Little Britain Meeting House where it 
was converted into a “Flowert’” coverlet. Alexander wrote the 
order into his account book, misspelling the name to be woven 
in the corner—Amey, and so the coverlet was woven. But Amy 
Smith was not at all pleased and the coverlet was never used 
during her lifetime. It is now in the collection at the Old Mu- 
seum Village of Smith’s Clove at Monroe, N. Y. 


Two other Alexander coverlets, woven for Abigail Smith and 
Joseph Youngs, are in the same collection. The Joseph Youngs 
coverlet was illustrated in the April, 1956, issue of Antiques 
Magazine, in an article about the work of James Alexander based 
on his manuscript account book now in the collection of the 
New York State Historical Association. This account unfolds a 
story of an able professional weaver who supported his family 
by working a small farm and doing odd jobs for others when he 
had no weaving orders to fill. He had been trained in all the 
intricate details of his craft before he came to New York State 
from Ireland in 1798 and seems to have been one of the first to 
weave the fancy double-weave coverlets with names and dates 
included. 

James Alexander was born in Belfast, County Antrim, Ireland, 
November 2, 1770, of Scottish parentage. He emigrated to the 
United States in 1798 and settled on a farm near Little Britain, 
Orange County, New York. He soon took up his trade of a weaver 
of fancy linens. He lived first in a log house which was soon out- 
grown by his family and a new frame dwelling was built. The 
log house was converted to a weaving shop about 1808. He left 


* Miss Parslow, formerly Crafts Expert at the Farmers’ Museum, has this 
July of 1956 been promoted to Assistant Curator of that organization. 
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this farm in 1810 and apparently lived in a frame house on a 
road leading south from the Little Britain-Newburg road. It 
is doubtful that his weaving shop was on this farm as his adver- 
tisement in the Newburgh newspaper in 1818 says that he is 
located “near the Little Britain meeting house.” We can assume 
that he must have had a fair sized shop containing one, or more 
probably two, draw-looms for weaving the “Flowert” Coverlets, 
a special loom for diaper for his fancy linens and at least two 
common looms. From 1804 on he had always one and usually 
two other weavers working for him. 

Alexander paid for the necessities in labor or with the surplus 
products of the farm. He made it possible for the farm wives and 
daughters of the community to have beautiful well-woven lin- 
ens, woolens and bed-covers at a period when the power loom 
was at an early stage of development and had yet to make much 
impresston on the frugal habits of the countryside. 
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ASH, Martha Montague: “The Social and Domestic Scene in Rochester, 
1840-1860.” Rochester History 18:1-20, April 1956. 

BAKER, Roy W.: “To keep an Old House in Good Standing.” Old-Time 
New England 46:100-105, April-June 1956. Illustrated. 

BERKHOFER, Robert F.: “The French and Indians at Carillon.” The 
Bulletin of the Fort Ticonderoga Museum 9:134-172, 1956. 

BLANK, John Stephen, 3rd.: “Thousand Island Park, Unique Summer 
Resort on the St. Lawrence.” North Country Life 10 (no. 2) :29-38, 
Spring 1956. Illustrated. 

BOWERS, Mary S.: “The Life and Times of Rev. Philip Wieting [1800- 
1869].”" Schoharie County Historical Review 20:3-7, May 1956. Illustrated. 

BULLOCK, Thomas, and DE MATTEO, William: “Silversmithing in Colo- 
nial America.” The Chronicle of the Early American Industries Associa- 
tion 9:1-6, 10, February 1956. 

CHAMBERS, Raymond: “Water and Wine: The Development of the 
Chautauqua Grape Industry.” Parts I and II. Niagara Frontier 2:57-61, 
85-89, Autumn 1956 and Winter 1956. 

CUMMINGS, Abbott Lowell: “Notes on Furnishing the Seventeenth-Century 
House.” Old-Time New England 46:57-67, Winter 1956. Illustrated. 
DUNN, Richard S. “John Winthrop, Jr., Connecticut Expansionist: the 
Failure of his Designs on Long Island, 1663-1675." The New-England 

Ouarterly 29:3-26, March 1956. 

FRENCH, Robert M.: “Early Days in Pike, 1806-1906" 9:65-82, April 1956. 
Illustrated. 

GRIESMYER, Frederick: “Famous Justin Gun, Predecessor of Modern 
Weapons, Now Left to Decay and Slowly Sink Back Into Earth at 
Jewell, N. Y.” Courier Magazine 5 (No. 4) :10-12, 37, April 1956. Tllus- 
trated. Dr. Joel Gilbert Justin’s inventions. 

GRIFFING, Eugene S. “Passing of a Lighthouse.” Long Island Forum 19:67, 
78, April 1956. Illustrated. The Long Beach Lighthouse, near Orient, 
acquired by the Orient Marine Historical Association. 

HAGERTY, Gilbert. “Champlain’s Battle With the Oneida Indians” North 
Country Life 10 (No. 2) :8-12, Spring 1956. Illustrated. 

HASBROUCK, Kenneth E., transcriber: “Marriages of the Dutch Reformed 
Church of Shawangunk, Ulster County, New York [from 1789 to 1816].” 
The New York Genealogical and Biographical Record 87:31-36, January 
1956. To be continued. 

HASKINS, Vernon. “The Susque’‘anna Turnpike” Schoharie County His- 
torical Review 20:9-11, May 1956. Illustrated. 

HOFSTADTER, Richard. “The Myth of the Happy Yeoman.” 
Heritage 7 (No. 3) :43-53, April 1956. Illustrated. 

ILLINGWORTH, Charles S. “There’s Everything in a Museum, Cans, Food 
and Glass.” Niagara Frontier 3:19-24, April 1956. Illustrated. 

LEDER, Lawrence H, and CAROSSO, Vincent P.: “Robert Livingston (1654- 
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1728): Businessman of Colonial New York.” The Business History 
Review 30:18-45, March 1956. 

McMILLEN, Loring: “The Richmondtown Restoration.” The Staten Island 
Historian 17 (No. 2) :11-24, April-June 1956. Illustrated. 

MCcVEY, Mrs. John W.: “Upper Front Street, Just 45 Years Has Transformed 
This Binghamton Outskirt Into a Teeming Commercial and Residential 
District.” The Courier Magazine 5 (No. 5) :16-17, 37, March 1956. Illus- 
trated. 

MILLEN, Mrs. James: “Baptist organizations in Pike.” Historical Wyoming 
9:82-87, April 1956. Illustrated. 

MULFORD, A. Cornell: “Two hundred fifty years of Christ Episcopal 
Church, Oyster Bay, L. I.” The Nassau County Historical Journal 
17:8-20, Winter 1956. 

OSTRANDER, Gilman M.: “The Colonial Molasses Trade.” Agricultural 
History 30:77-84, April 1956. 

OVERTON, Marion F.: “Four Doctors of Jamaica.” Long Island Forum 
19:87, 97-98, May 1956. 

PARSLOW, Virginia D.: “James Alexander [1770-1870], weaver [of Little 
Britain, Orange County, N. Y.].” Antiques 69:346-349, April 1956. Illus- 
trated. Based on a manuscript account book, 1798-1831, owned by the 
New York State Historical Association. 

PEDERSEN, Gilbert J.: “Early Title to Indian Reservations in Western New 
York.” Niagara Frontier 3:5-12, Spring 1956. Map. 

SAYWARD, Henry L.: “Western New York Clocks.” Museum Service, Bulletin 
of the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences 29:72-73, May 1956. 
SCULL, Penrose: “Pack-road to Yesterday, What the old-time peddler meant 
in the development of the American frontier.” American Heritage 7 

(No. 3) :58-61, April 1956. Illustrated. 

SHIRLEY, Hardy L.: “Arbor Day Honors New Yorker: Jay Sterling Morton 
Began Observance in Nebraska Three-Quarters of a Century Ago.” 
The University of the State of New York Bulletin to the Schools, pp. 
238-242, March 1956. Illustrated. 

SIMONS, Virgie: “When Iron was King in Rossie.”” The Quarterly, published 
by the St. Lawrence County Historical Association 1 (No. 2) :1-4, April 
1956. Illustrated. 

SMITH, James L.: “Echoes from the Beckwith Hotel [near Erin in Che- 
mung County].” Part I. Courier Magazine 5 (No. 5) :16-17, 39-40, May 
1956. Illustrated. 

SMITH, Julian Denton: “Aunt Delia.” The Nassau County Historical Jour- 
nal 17:21-29, Winter 1956. About Delia Fish Smith, wife of Elijah Smith, 
of the old Smith homestead on Merrick Road, Merrick, L. I. 

SPALDING, Cora: “Crown Point’s White Church and the Angel Gabriel 
[weathervane].” North Country Life, 10 (No. 2) :39-40, 46, Spring 1956. 
Illustrated. 

SPENDLOVE, F. St. George: “Niagara Falls Pictured.” Antiques 69:334-337, 
April 1956. Illustrated from prints and paintings in the Royal Ontario 
Museum of Archaeology, Toronto. 

STEVENSON, Noel C.: “Genealogical Research in Session Laws and Statutes.” 
The New England Historical and Genealogical Register 110:98-103, 
April 1956. 

STONE, James H: “The Merchant and the Muse: Commercial Influences on 
American Popular Music before the Civil War.” The Business History 
Review 30:1-17, March 1956. 

SWIFT, Bruce: “Buffalo’s First ‘Band of Music’.” Niagara Frontier 3:14-17, 
Spring 1956. Illustrated. 
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TOOKER, John: “Islip’s Civil War Hero [Captain David Ritchie].” Long 
Island Forum 19:89, 94, May 1956. 

VAN ALLEN, George R.: “The Making of the Malverne Flag.” The Nassau 
County Historical Journal 17:1-7, Winter 1956. Illustrated. 

VAN HOESEN, Walter H.: “[New York] Custom House Murals Depict Early 
Scenes.” De Halve Maen 21:6-7, April 1956. 

VAN SLYKE, Lawrence: “The Presbyterian Church of Pike” Historical 
Wyoming 9:88-89, April 1956. Illustrated. 

VERTANES, Charles A.: “Daniel Denton, School Teacher.” Long Island 
Forum 19:65-66, 73, 75, April 1956. Illustrated. 

WARREN, William Lamson: “A Checklist of Jennys Portraits” by Richard 
Jennys and by William Jennys. The Connecticut Historical Society 
Bulletin 21:33-64, April 1956. Illustrated. 

WOOD, Clarence Ashton: “Dr. [Eben Norton] Horsford’s Shelter Island.” 
Long Island Forum 19:63-64, 76-77, April 1956. Illustrated. 
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From 1947 to 1955 there were almost no major changes in the 
staff of your Association, with the exception of the very valued 
addition of Thomas Wilkman as Assistant Treasurer in 1952. 
Then last year to our regret Jim Dunn left us for the Minnesota 
Historical Society and, by the greatest good fortune, we were 
able to persuade Dorothy Barck to become our Librarian. ‘This 
has proved to be one of the very happy decisions of the decade. 

When Janet MacFarlane left us to move on to the directorship 
of the Albany Institute of History and Art, we were again faced 
with the necessity of replacing a key member of the organiza- 
tion. Again we have been able to add to the official family a 
distinguished leader, this time in the person of Frederick L. 
Rath who this month becomes our Vice-Director and whose prime 
responsibility will be the direction and administration of the 
Museums, but who will also serve as my deputy in certain phases 
of this ever more ramified organization. All of us here came to 
know Fred Rath last year when he served with me as co-director 
of Historic House Keeping: A Short Course which we offered in 
collaboration with the National Trust for Historic Preservation. 
His directorship of the latter organization since its beginnings 
has given him a first-hand knowledge of history museums, his- 
toric houses and historical societies across the country. The 
earlier decade during which he served in various positions in the 
National Park Service gave him an intimate knowledge of all 
phases of museum operation. 

At the same time Mr. Rath’s appointment was announced 
certain other changes were made known. These did not so much 
represent major changes in responsibility as they gave recogni- 
tion to responsibilities already held which were not being fully 
acknowledged. For example, Miss Cunningham, who has been 
Associate in Publications and Education for nine years, has 
actually been serving so closely with the Director in the plan- 
ning and execution of many vital functions, that she well 
deserved that her title indicate more accurately her inestimable 
value to the Association and she has been appointed Associate 
Director. 

Similarly, Bob Crooks had developed under his own initiative 
a department of Public Relations, handling our publicity, our 
special events and the scheduling of our school visitations. His 
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former title of Assistant to the Director no longer described 
accurately his functions nor gave him credit for the highly imag- 
inative job he has been doing. He therefore becomes Associate 
in Public Relations. 

George Campbell, who has been Assistant Curator of The 
Farmers’ Museum since its inception, has over the years become 
one of the most knowledgeable men in the country in the realm 
of tools and implements of farm and village life. His respon- 
sibility for the collections and for the personnel at The Farmers’ 
Museum made it right, proper and well deserved that he assume 
the full title of Curator of The Farmers’ Museum. 

Virginia Parslow, who came to us as a weaver and under 
Miss MacFarlane’s direction developed our spinning and weav- 
ing program and who is responsible not only for that but for 
the operation of the Lippitt Homestead, has attained national 
standing as an expert on American textiles. She has dropped her 
old title of Craft Expert to become Assistant Curator of The 
Farmers’ Museum. 

It is my conviction that as never before we are in a position to 
advance as an organization to a period of greater service and 
greater devotion to the preservation and interpretation of the 
heritage of our people. 


* * * 


ANNUAL MEETING—Hotel Statler, Buffalo, October 11, 
12 and 13. 
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JUNIOR HISTORIANS 


Each July the Association’s junior historians take these few 
pages to report to their organization as a whole. And each year 
they have started with statistics: so many Yorkers in so many 
chapters, with such and such a total increase, such a percentage- 
wise increase. Don’t think that this year we shall forget those 
spiralling figures either. 

But this year we of the junior historians would like to report 
not so much on the totals of the groups, but on a few of the in- 
dividuals who make them up. Last summer a letter came in to 
Central Quarters from a large department store in a central New 
York city. A wallet had been found in the store and the only 
identification in that wallet was a Yorker membership card. We 
searched our files and found the home address of the owner. ‘lhe 
wallet was returned. A small incident—but it started us thinking 
of how being a Yorker sets a mark on a student in a New York 
State school, identifies him, differentiates him. 

Another incident, not small this time. This June Mrs. Luita 
T. Jones, chief sponsor for thirteen years of the outstanding 
Farmingdale Yorkers, retired from active teaching. Naturally 
she was honored at Yorker convention—by her own devoted 
Farmingdalers and by Yorkers from all over the state. But, to her 
complete and beautiful surprise, on June 10, her birthday, the 
entire town of Farmingdale turned out to give her the most 
thrilling party ever seen in that lively Long Island community 
with an abundance of flowers, gifts, tributes and letters, includ- 
ing one from Governor W. Averell Harriman himself. A very 
personal tribute to a woman who has worked with hundreds of 
Yorkers through the years and yet found time and heart to work 
personally with each individual Yorker child. 

Finally a little quotation from a letter that came to our Cen- 
tral Quarters this June from one of our sponsors who had only 
this year started a chapter in her new school—although she had 
been a Yorker sponsor in a previous school—and had worked so 
mightily that her school had carried home a display prize from 
convention. 

“This school,” she says, “is a rural school that has never achiev- 
ed any recognition so you can imagine what Junior Historians 
have done for it. We presented our story of the Junior Historians 
movement and our display to our local PTA. Our organization 
and activities, including the displays, produced a mixture of 
pride, disbelief and gasps of amazement from the community. 
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Now they are wondering why it took so long for this school to 
get a Junior Historians unit. Right now the Junior Historians 
could ask for the moon from the administration and I do believe 
they would try to get it for us. . 

“I have often wondered what the secret of the Junior Histor- 
ians movement is that it should arouse such a tremendous amount 
of enthusiasm among children, get faculty members to spend 
hours of extra time and energy that they wouldn’t spend on any- 
thing else, get administrations to support them 200 per cent, 
and I believe that a part of the answer lies in the fact that it 
does not provide artificial activity to give children something 
to do with their time, but that it gives them honest, worth- 
while interests and activities that are important and that are 
on such a grown-up level.” 

Three threads from the warp and woof that make the Yorker 
weave. It is fitting that as we talk of Yorkers individually, not 
Yorkers en masse, we should emphasize here what Dr. Jones said 
in his “Director’s Page” in the April issue of New York History 
when he announced the promotion of Mrs. Margaret P. Miscencik 
to an assistantship in this department and the accession as sec- 
retary of Mrs. Vivian Olson. Mrs. Miscencik has given Yorkers 
and the Association in general such devotion and effective serv- 
ice as one seldom finds. We know that her advancement will be 
an opportunity for wider accomplishment that will bring honor 
to our organization. And in the short time she has been with us 
Mrs. Olson has proved herself an aide worthy of Mrs. Misencik. 


But to return to the duller but still solid fare of Yorker mem- 
bership figures. For the fourteenth successive year in our history, 
Yorker rolls climbed again. This year we had 5,454 members in 
161 chapters, 588 individual subscribers and 1,529 adult members 
who receive The Yorker, making a total sending roll of 7,732. 
In contrast a year ago at this time we reported 5,283 members 
in 157 chapters, 411 individual subscribers, 1,504 adult mem- 
bers receiving the magazine, or a total Yorker sending roll of 
7,355. 

Yorker annual meeting, held this year at Albany, in keeping 
with the year as a whole, had the biggest attendance ever, with 
2,600 at the Saturday session. At Albany the following officers 
were elected to lead Yorkers in the year to come: President, John 
Morack, Galway; Vice-President, Judith Hallock, Montrose; 
Secretary, Sharon Larson, Sherman; Treasurer, Carol Loeffler, 
Valley Stream; and Historian, Barbara Dommeyer, Canton. 
Other council members are: John Grobelny, Moravia, repre- 
senting the Sullivan-Clinton District; Toby Johnson, Baldwins- 
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ville, Lake Ontario District; Phyllis Kemp, Middleburgh, Cats- 
kill District; Linda Moseman, Holland Patent, Mohawk District; 
and Penny Owen, Dansville, Genesee District. 

“Who's Who Among Yorkers” winners were: Brenda Barden, 
Sherman; Sharon Burdick, Berlin; Barbara Dommeyer, Canton; 
Charles Dzuiban, Clinton; Jack Ericson, Jamestown; Jacqueline 
Fuechsel and Judith Vago, Farmingdale; Bruce Greene, Perry; 
Judith Hallock, Montrose; Amy Kurash, Valley Stream; Dayle 
Loucks, Selkirk; Bruce Miers, Rensselaer; John Morack, Gal- 
way; Carol Loeffler, Valley Stream; Sara Newton, DeWitt; San- 
dra Redmond, Holland Patent; Rosanna Snyder, Hammonds- 
port; and Margaret Walrath, Gouverneur. 

Chapter achievement trophy winners were: Virgil Yorkers, 
Cortland, Mrs. Helen McKibben, sponsor; Glenn Curtiss Chap- 
ter, Hammondsport, Miss Mildred Adams and Miss Dorothy 
Rossi, sponsors; Middleburgh Chapters, Miss Elizabeth E. Bra- 
man, Miss Dorothea Bartholomew and Mr. H. Karl Ernst, spon- 
sors; Moravia Yorkers, Mrs. Elsie Van Liew and Mr. Charles 
Lanks, sponsors; Pine Needles and Conewango Historians, South 
Dayton, Mrs. Ellen Oehser and Mrs. Georgia Gould, sponsors. 

Continuing the practice of making second presentation awards, 
trophies went to: Big Tree Chapter, Geneseo, Mrs. Nora W. 
Vienna, sponsor, and to the Mary Jemison, Sea Serpents and 
Chester A. Arthur Chapters, Perry, Miss Helen Cook, Mr. Brad- 
ley Mitchell and Mr. Robert Meyer, sponsors. 

Membership trophies this year went to the Farmingdale Chap- 
ters, Mrs. Luita T. Jones, Mrs. Philip Wright, Mrs. Charlotte 
Huebsch, Mr. Thomas Wagner and Mr. Robert Hess, sponsors; 
and to the Hudson Whalers Chapter, Hudson, Mrs. Mayme O. 


‘Thomson, sponsor. 
Mary E. CUNNINGHAM 


Following is a brief sampling of Yorker reports for the year 
1955-56. Full copies of these reports are available on request from 
Central Quarters at Cooperstown. 


The Murder Creek Chapter, Akron Central School, sponsored 
by Mrs. Ellsworth L. Brown, produced a booklet on local history. 
Programs for the year included successful dramatizations, pro- 
jects on local history and Indian lore, a scrapbook of clippings 
and a Christmas party. The club visited the Holland Land Office 
in Batavia, attended the Junior Historians Conference at the 
Buffalo Historical Museum and, of course, statewide Yorker 
convention at Albany. 


Although organized only in January of this year, the Colonie 
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Historical Club at the Colonie Central School, ALBANY, spon- 
sored by Mrs. Robert Van Voris and Mrs. Marion Washburn, 
carried on many interesting projects. They displayed exhibits 
in a showcase in the main hall of their school, made scrapbooks 
on New York State history, and wrote letters to all cities in the 
state asking for information on how each city was named. They 
attended Albany Yorker convention, visited the Cooperstown 
museums in May and are now working on historical floats. 


Yorkers at the ALEXANDER Central School were divided into 
two groups this year—the Alexander Rhea Chapter, again under 
the outstanding leadership of Mrs. Norma W. Hillman, and 
the newly-organized History Diggers, under Mr. Samuel J. Pirro. 
Both groups visited the Attica Museum, Corning Glass Center, 
the wine-making industries at Hammondsport, the Wyoming 
County Historical Museum, gypsum mines at Oakfield, Kodak 
Park and the Susan B. Anthony Home in Rochester; collected 
historical items for the Holland Land Office Museum; at Christ- 
mastime had a hayride and party; attended Albany Yorker con- 
vention and in June held a splendid jamboree for the Genesee 
Valley District. History Diggers are especially proud of the school 
newspaper they published throughout the year and are cur- 
rently working on a history of Alexander. 


This year the Joseph Ellicott Chapter, Batavia High School, 
initiated the noteworthy practice of helping new chapters in 
their area become better acquainted with the Yorker program. 
Last fall a committee of Batavia Yorkers went to LeRoy to take 
part in a meeting of the newly-formed Hartwood Chapter there, 
and then in May the LeRoy members were entertained at one 
of Joseph Ellicott’s club meetings. Attendance at the Genesee 
Valley District jamboree at Alexander in June closed their year’s 
activities. Miss Mary McCulley is club adviser. 


In this, their second year of membership, the Oniasont Chap- 
ter, Bemus Point Central School, sponsored by Mr. Hugh C. 
Creveling, held a bake sale, made papier mache heads to repre- 
sent historical figures and collected antiques. They also visited 
Fort Niagara, attended Sherman jamboree in April and state- 
wide Yorker convention in Albany in May. 


Another group that has divided its membership into two 
clubs is Taughkanic of Bertin Central School which still calls 
its 7th grade section Taughkanic but has chosen the name of 
Ho-de-no-saunee for the 8th grade section. In November the 
Ho-de-no-saunee Yorkers visited Fort Ticonderoga, while Taugh- 
kanic’s chief trip was to the Cooperstown museums. In March 
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both groups cooperated in putting on another successful ama- 
teur show, the profits from which were used to finance a New 
York trip in April. Both sections attended Galway Yorker jam- 
boree and Albany convention where they saw their Sharon Bur- 
dick win one of the “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” statuettes. 
Mrs. Mary C. Kenyon sponsors both groups. 


Climaxing eight years of Yorker activity by taking part in a 
half-hour “School of Today” program over WNBF-TYV, the His- 
tory Hunters Chapter, Last Junior High School, BrnGHAMToN, 
Mr. Leon Hunter Lyons, faculty adviser, held regular meetings, 
sponsored a spring festival dance in April and attended Yorker 
Albany convention in May. 


The entire membership of the Lorimer Rich Chapter, CAMDEN 
Central School, sponsored by Mrs. Deane Wetmore, attended the 
May 5 zone jamboree at Holland Patent and made a trip to 
Albany later in the spring. The chapter continued the practice 
of holding business meetings once a month with work meetings 
twice a month. Main project for the year has been a compilation 
of a booklet on local history. 


Again organized as three sections, the Foote’s Followers Chap- 
ter, CANTON High School, made a model of Fort Ticonderoga, 
maps and scrapbooks on New York State history, collected folk- 
lore and participated in the UNICEF drive. Representatives of 
the club attended the state Yorker convention in Albany where 
they were pleased to learn their Barbara Dommeyer not only 
was one of the “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” winners, but was 
further honored by election to the office of Yorker statewide 
historian for the coming year. Mrs. Mildred Howard, Mr. Roy 
Otis and Mr. Arthur Cassada are sponsors of this fine group. 


Rip Van Winkle and Chadwick Chapters, Catskitt High 
School, under the leadership of Mrs. Barbara McGrath, had a 
memorable trip to Hyde Park and the Vanderbilt Mansion, 
presented two plays during junior assembly, held a Valentine’s 
Day square dance which netted them $60, in March held a food 
sale which resulted in an additional $103 for their treasury, and 
in June visited Fort Ticonderoga and Fort William Henry. A 
delegation from both clubs attended the Albany convention. 


Another group new to Yorker work this year is the Long House 
Chapter of the CeNnTEREACH School. They began their program 
by subscribing to the State Historical Association’s school loan 
exhibits which were enjoyed by the entire school. In June they 
visited the Whaling Museum at Sag Harbor. Mr. Daniel Hogan 
is chapter sponsor. 
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Four Corners Yorker Clubs, CHATHAM Union School, again 
organized with a one hundred per cent membership of its junior 
high school. In February the eighth grade group visited the 
Assembly, Senate, Court of Appeals and State Office Building in 
Albany and in June went to West Point. The seventh grade 
division visited the Saratoga Battlefield in May and the Coopers- 
town museums in June. Representatives from both groups at- 
tended the Hudson Valley meeting in Montrose and the conven- 
tion in Albany. The clubs are sponsored by Miss Blanche M. 
Scofield, Mr. and Mrs. Sommers and Mr. Harry P. Speed. 


Drawing its membership from the seventh through ninth 
grades, the Oriskany Memorial Chapter, CLinton Central School, 
had a Christmas party in December, took a trip to Herkimer, 
the Old Stone Church, and the Oneida Historical Building in 
Utica; worked on a project of Clinton mines which manu- 
factured ore into paint. Attendance at the Holland Patent jam- 
boree and Albany convention ended their year. At Albany they 
were honored to have their Charles Dzuiban carry home a 
“Who’s Who Among Yorkers” award. Miss Isabel Howlett and 
Mrs. Maud Luther are Oriskany Memorial sponsors. ~ 


Climaxing the year’s activities by winning a chapter achieve- 
ment trophy at the Albany convention, the Virgil Yorker Club, 
Virgil Central School, CorTLAND, so effectively sponsored by Mrs. 
Helen McKibben, has started work on a long-term project—build- 
ing a park for the use of the entire community. Other activities 
have included trips to George Junior Republic, Endicott-John- 
son Shoe Factory and I.B.M. in Binghamton; a weekly bulletin- 
board; movies and slides; Yorker skating party; a Yorker play 
on the Erie Canal, written and produced by Virgil Yorkers for 
an all-school assembly program; scrapbooks; bake and stationery 
sales. They have also published a monthly Yorker newspaper 
and several members have talked to Cortland State Teachers 
College history classes on the Virgil Yorkers. 


The C-A Yorkers, CoxsAckre-Athens Central School, started 
their membership in January of 1956. They sponsored a public 
dance and took a trip to the Bronck House. They have held four- 
teen regular meetings and one emergency one. Attendance at 
statewide Yorker convention in Albany in May was their last 
activity for the year. Mr. Walter Dietz sponsors C-A Yorkers. 


The eighth grade Red Wing Chapter of DANsviLLeE Central 
School, sponsored by Mrs. Hayden F. DeLong, has been collect- 
ing names and addresses of men and women in service to receive 
Christmas cards from Junior Red Cross. In October they spoke 
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on junior historians over their local radio station and in Decem- 
ber they held a Christmas party. A film strip on the New York 
Harbor was shown at their February meeting. 


Work on a soap suds map of Delaware County was one of the 
many projects carried on by Miss Margaret J. Gordon’s Watauga 
Chapter, Delaware Academy, DELHI. Skits on historical events, 
historical quiz programs, visits to the courthouse and jail, and 
attendance at Yorker convention in Albany were among their 
activities. 


The Tawasentha Chapter, Bethlehem Central Junior High 
School, DELMAR, began its Yorker year last fall with a trip to 
Cooperstown. Their main project has been the making of a large 
plaster of Paris map of New York State with replicas of trans- 
portation of the 1860’s-1870’s. A trip to Hyde Park and attend- 
ance at Albany convention, where their sponsor, Mr. Richard T. 
Clark, helped with registration, ended their busy year. 


Organizing into two groups this year, the Jay-Dee and Trail- 
blazers Chapters, Jamesville-DeWitt Central School, DeWitt, 
report they managed to cover a wide range of activities and had 
fun doing it. They busily worked on an interesting New York 
State milk production project, consisting of a miniature display 
of items used in milk production, enlarged mounted pencil 
sketches of milk processing, a wall map of the New York State 
milk producing areas and a booklet on the history of milk. 
Trailblazers also worked on a farm panorama map. A committee 
of chapter members visited non-Yorker schools telling them 
about the junior historians program (Fabius Yorkers joined as 
a result). Speakers at various meetings, successful bake sales and 
a scrapbook of the year’s activities were also included on their 
program. They attended Baldwinsville jamboree and statewide 
meeting in Albany where they were thrilled to see Jay-Dee 
Chapter president, Sara Newton, named as a “Who’s Who 
Among Yorkers” winner. Mrs. Mary Cargian was Jay-Dee spon- 
sor to January, Mr. Roderick A. Hilsinger is their adviser now. 
Mrs. Daisy Short is Trailblazers sponsor. 


Expanding into three groups this year, the East Aurora York- 
ers—Willinkers, Junior Willinkers and Garcians—sponsored re- 
spectively by Mr. J. Odell Scott, Miss Ruth H. Hamilton and 
Mrs. Zoeldah Thomason, have been as active as ever. Garcians 
compiled and published a booklet on East Aurora churches, put 
on a skit for their school variety show. The Junior Willinkers 
and Willinkers sponsored speakers on local history, worked on 
research booklets on community history, donated a series of 
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slides to their school, presented a program to the Aurora His- 
torical Society and the Cornell Club. Attendance at the Sher- 
man jamboree and Albany convention closed chapter activities 
for the year. 


Columbia Chapter, Columbia High School, East GREENBUSH, 
went to Fort Crailo in Rensselaer, Schuyler Mansion in Albany, 
and the Farmers’ Museum and Fenimore House in Cooperstown. 
They attended Galway district jamboree and state convention in 
Albany. At the Albany convention their work on the exhibits 
committee added greatly to the success of the meeting. Miss 
Ruth Hurr is chapter sponsor. 


The main activity of the Hendy Yorker Club, organized only 
last December at the Hendy Avenue School, Etmira, was a 
fashion show held in April, featuring costumes of a hundred 


years ago. Miss Lois R. Tomlinson is Hendy Yorker Club spon- 
sor. 


Miss Doreen Youngs’ Henry B. Endicott Chapter of H. B. 
Endicott Junior High School, ENpicotr, made a study of state 
flags. Students wrote to all forty-eight states as well as to Hawaii 
and Alaska for information on flags and were quite thrilled by 
the wonderful response they got. In November the group went 
to the Robertson Memorial Center in Binghamton to see a shoe 
exhibit. Since 1956 is Endicott’s fiftieth year as a village, much 
time was spent in collecting facts on local history. 


The 1956 Albany convention was a memorable one for the 
200 FARMINGDALE Yorkers who were in attendance, for they 
walked off not only with their customary share of prizes (a 
“Who’s Who Among Yorkers” award for Judith Vago and Jac- 
queline Fueschel, second prize in the exhibits contest, presi- 
dent’s cup for their Sue Christie who had presided so effectively 
at the Saturday morning session) , but they were simply thrilled 
to learn that their 309-member, five-club chapter had won a mem- 
bership trophy—the only one Farmingdale lacked which kept 
them from claiming they had won every type of award ever given 
at Yorker convention. Their day in Albany was made perfect 
by the special honor paid their chief sponsor, Mrs. Luita T. 
Jones, who is retiring from teaching this year and so from active 
Yorker leadership. Farmingdale’s main activity this year has 
been the completion of their book, “Farmingdale’s Story from 
Farms to Flights.” Each club within the chapter has also worked 
on other projects. The Weldon E. Howitt Chapter presented 
skits, put on an assembly program, took a trip to New York, held 
a cake sale. The Luita T. Jones Chapter sponsored an Autumn 
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Leaves Dance, a Pot Luck Supper, a Christmas party; sent infor- 
mation on Long Island Indians to a college student who request- 
ed it; visited East Hampton, Bay Shore, the Shinnecock Indian 
Reservation at South Hampton. The Jesse Merritt Historians 
held a food sale and a Smorgasbord supper. Sixty-five members 
attended the Yorker dance at Valley Stream and seventy were at 
Setauket for district jamboree. Other Farmingdale sponsors, 
besides Mrs. Jones, are Mrs. Philip Wright, Mrs. Charlotte 
Huebsch, Mr. Thomas Wagner and Mr. Robert Hess. 


Another school reporting five chapters is GALway Central 
School where the Glowegee Yorkers, Highlanders, Joseph Henrys 
and Seven Scots Chapters are sponsored by Mrs. Jeanne M. 
Schwarz and the Elizabeth Kellys by Mrs. Helen E. Storer. One 
of the biggest projects for the combined groups has been the 
publication of a zone newspaper, transcribing Town of Galway 
vital statistics on 5 by 8 cards which will later be collected in 
book form by a neighboring adult historian, sponsoring a movie, 
and working on the graveyard project. All groups cooperated in 
providing Capital City District with a splendid jamboree at Gal- 
way on April 28. Last but not least, a big delegation of Galway 
Yorkers was at Albany convention where they were happy to 
learn their John Morack not only was a “Who’s Who Among 
Yorkers” winner, but also that he will lead Yorkers, as statewide 
president, in the year to come. 


Cathedral Village Chapter, Garpen City Junior High School, 
again sponsored a Gold Cup contest. They took many interesting 
trips to little-known spots of historic interest in New York City 
and have started an extensive research project on the history of 
their village which they contemplate publishing in book form. 
Money for their trips was raised by showing movies. Mr. Walter 
Ligon is their sponsor. 


Mrs. Nora Vienna’s Big Tree Chapter, Geneseo Central 
School, has again featured many speakers on their year’s pro- 
gram. In addition, they have taken a trip to Old Fort Niagara, 
worked on a prize-winning Hallowe’en Float, held a parents tea. 
The chapter boasted 100% attendance at Albany convention 
where they were honored to receive one of the two second pre- 
sentation bowls awarded this year for group activity. The entire 
chapter also attended Alexander jamboree in June. 


Members of Marble Village Chapter, GouvERNEUR Central 
School, are so enthusiastic about Yorker work that this year, 
when crowded schedules and lack of a meeting room prevented 
them from carrying on a club program during the day, they 
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decided to hold their meetings at night. This proved so successful 
that not one, but two groups were organized, an eighth grade sec- 
tion, sponsored by Mrs. Dorothy Coates, and a ninth grade sec- 
tion with Mrs. Georgiana Wranesh as adviser. Research work on 
a prospective Sylvia Lake booklet, making and selling holiday 
corsages and attendance at a meeting promoting the establish- 
ment of a Gouverneur Museum were highlights on their year’s 
program. They attended Massena jamboree and delegates were 
at Albany meeting where their Margaret Walrath was awarded 
one of the “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” statuettes. 


Another group to win a chapter achievement trophy at Albany 
convention for outstanding accomplishment is the Glenn Cur- 
tiss Chapter, HAMMoNpDsporRT Central School, sponsored by Miss 
Mildred Adams and Miss Dorothy Rossi. Activities of the group 
again were concentrated mainly on promoting the establishment 
of a memorial to Glenn Curtiss, “Father of Naval Aviation.” 
Other projects included making a chapter flag, work on an 
exhibit for state convention, and a tour of Mercury Aircraft. 
Glenn Curtiss Chapter also published this year’s issue of the fine 
Genesee Valley Yorker. 


The Holland Patent Historical Chapter, HOLLAND PATENT 
Central School, opened its program this year with a member- 
ship of 93 students in grades 7-12. An assembly program honor- 
ing one of their past sponsors, Mr. Reno Ventre, was their main 
project for the year. Money-making activities included a movie 
and a dance. In May they hosted their district at a splendid jam- 
boree and, of course, attended Albany convention where their 
Sandra Redmond, 1955-56 Yorker statewide vice-president, won 
a “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” award. Mrs. Wanda H. Good- 
row is club adviser. 


The two groups of Hudson Whalers Chapter, Hupson Junior 
High School, are divided into a seventh and an eighth grade 
section. The seventh grade group, sponsored by Mrs. Mayme O. 
Thomson, took a trip to places of interest in their community, 
attended state convention in Albany, and closed its year with 
trips to Cooperstown, Roosevelt Home and Library in Hyde 
Park, Shaker Museum at Old Chatham, House of History at 
Kinderhook and to Iron Mountain. The senior Hudson Whal- 
ers concentrated on a Shaker project and attended both regional 
jamboree and state convention. 


A dance, nickel supper and bake sale were chief money-mak- 
ing activities of the Fenton-Jackson Chapter, JaMEsTOowN High 
School. They also visited points of interest in their community, 
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entertained speakers, arranged a display in their school show- 
case, held many parties in the homes of various members. Rep- 
resentatives, with Miss Helen McMahon, their sponsor, attended 
Western New York jamboree and state convention. 


Miss Irma DeVoe’s newly-organized Hartwood Chapter, 
LEeRoy High School, reports a most successful year. They enter- 
tained the Joseph Ellicott Chapter of Batavia, toured the LeRoy 
House, heard speakers and acted as guides and pages for the 
Model Congress held in LeRoy this year. A candy sale helped 
finance a chapter trip to the Rochester Museum of Arts and 
Sciences and the Eastman House. 


An exciting trip to the St. Lawrence Seaway Project was the 
high point of the Yorker year for both the Lisbon Chapter and 
the St. Lawrence Yorkers, organized at the Lisson Central School. 
Miss Rachel Dandy again sponsored both groups. The Lisbon 
Chapter also made posters and Seaway and Pan-American Union 
booklets. They showed film strips, heard County Historian Mrs. 
Nina Smithers, and held a food sale, while the St. Lawrence 
Yorkers entertained their class at a Christmas party, purchased 
an opaque projector and table with money raised by selling pen- 
cils and notebook fillers. Both groups were at Massena jamboree 
where they entertained their fellow Yorkers with a marionette 
play. 


Roaring Lions Chapter, Lyons Central School, visited the 
Cooperstown museums and the Corning Glass Center, worked 
on a cemetery clean-up project, and held a picnic in June. A 
bake sale and paper drive helped raise money for their trips. 
Mr. Donald Grundtisch is chapter sponsor. 


Climaxing their year’s activities by a two-day trip to Coopers- 
town, Tackapousha Chapter of the Lindner Place School, Mat- 
VERNE, sponsored by their principal, Mr. Ralph D. Gardner, held 
regular club meetings and worked on a lay-out map of Coopers- 
town and the route their prospective trip would take. 


The two groups of the Andre Massena Chapter, MassEeNA High 
School, cooperated in giving Adirondacks District a splendid 
jamboree in April. Meetings, featuring movies, film strips or 
speakers, were held twice a month. Members made St. Lawrence 
Seaway scrapbooks and arranged various window displays 
throughout the year. Miss Dorothy Ashley and Mr. Laurence 
Hiter sponsor the Massena chapters. 


The home of no less than seven chapters, MIDDLEBURGH Cen- 
tral School Yorkers are another group that carried home a chap- 
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ter achievement trophy from state convention. Under the leader- 
ship of Miss Elizabeth E. Braman, Miss Dorothea Bartholomew 
and Mr. Karl Ernst, the groups carried on a wide range of activi- 
ties. The seventh and eighth grade chapters entertained speak- 
ers at many of their meetings, while the John Conrgd Weiser 
Chapter—made up of ninth and tenth grade members—concen- 
trated on promoting Yorker chapters in neighboring non- 
Yorker schools. A bake sale, work on exhibits for state conven- 
tion, the hosting of their district at regional jamboree, partici- 
pation in a radio broadcast over Station WGY in Schenectady, 
and attendance at Albany convention were other club doings. 


Another group which entertained their district at jamboree is 
the Half Moon Chapter, Hendrick Hudson High School, Mont- 
ROSE, sponsored by Miss Mary E. Downey. A trip to Philipse 
Manor in Yonkers, Van Cortlandt Park, Spanish Museum and 
Museum of the American Indian in New York, and a Christmas 
party were featured on their year’s program. The club attended 
statewide Yorker convention in Albany where they were thrilled 
to have their Judith Hallock, a “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” 
winner, chosen Yorker statewide vice-president for the coming 
year. 


Sponsoring a jamboree for their local district was an important 
activity of still another prize-winning group—the Moravia Cen- 
tral School Yorkers which are organized into the Finger Lakes, 
Owasco Valley and Fillmore Chapters. High on their list of 
accomplishments are a plyboard map of New York State, a map 
of Moravia, an Indian and old fort study, as well as the making 
of historical models. A bake sale and spaghetti supper pro- 
vided money for a huge delegation to go to Albany for state 
convention. Annual meeting was an especially thrilling affair 
for them when they realized they were one of the groups receiv- 
ing a chapter achievement trophy. Mrs. Elsie Van Liew sponsors 
Finger Lakes and Owasco Valley Chapters, Mr. Charles Lanks, 
the Fillmore Yorkers. 


Temple Hill Chapter, Gardnertown School, NewsurcH, under 
the leadership of Miss Mildred Ross, reports that the most im- 
portant undertaking for the year was the preparation of an 
article on Temple Hill for the annual publication of the His- 
torical Society of Newburgh Bay and the Highlands. Speakers, 
film strips and slides were featured at their meetings. A cake 
sale supplied funds for a trip to West Point. 


A fall trip to Cooperstown opened the year’s activities of the 
North Rosettes Yorkers, NorTH Rose Central School, sponsored 
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by Miss Laura M. Waldron. Other activities included a local 
historical newspaper, sponsoring of an assembly program on the 
United Nations, Christmas party, and box social. A bake sale 
and sale of Christmas cards provided chapter funds. 


Participation in the annual St. Nicholas Christmas festival at 
Philipse Castle and the Klompen Dances at the Tulip Festival in 
May were again important activities of the Headless Horseman 
Chapter, NortH Tarrytown High School. Trips to Smith Cove 
and West Point, viewing of slides and “Cavalcade of America” 
films, and attendance at the Montrose jamboree resulted in an- 
other successful year for the chapter. Miss Marie Hinz is chap- 
ter sponsor. 


A three-day February trip to Albany was the high point of the 
Yorker year for Ovid’s Own Chapter of the Ovip Central School. 
A bake sale in December and a movie in January provided money 
for this trip. Work on a New York State map, on which are 
attached pictures of places the club has visited, took up a good 
share of the club’s time. Mr. Philip Natoli is club adviser. 


Despite double sessions, lack of meeting rooms and crowded 
schedules, interest of the Patchogue Yorkers, PATCHOGUE Junior 


High School, has been kept high and good foundations have 
been laid for growth in years to come. The three Patchogue chap- 
ters, sponsored by Mr. Charles R. Previte, Mrs. Augusta Reith 
and Miss Myra Herlihy, have sponsored an assembly program, 
participated in Long Island council meetings, the Long Island 
Zone spring dance and the Setauket jamboree. They also attend- 
ed Albany convention where they displayed a splendid exhibit. 


Always a leader in Yorker work, Perry Central School's three 
chapters—Sea Serpents, Mary Jemison Yorkers and Chester A. 
Arthurs, sponsored respectively by Miss Helen M. Cook, Mr. 
Robert Meyer and Mr. Bradley Mitchell—culminated their 
fourteenth year of Yorker work by winning three awards at 
annual convention: a second presentation bowl, a “Who’s Who 
Among Yorkers” award for their Bruce Greene, and an honor- 
able mention in the exhibits contest. Their programs have fea- 
tured numerous speakers, film strips and slides. They attended 
Alexander jamboree, winning first prize in their zone flag con- 
test, and made their annual trip to Rochester. 


Bear Hunter Paddock Chapter and Kanataha Yorkers, PHOENIX 
Central School, have had a very busy year under the leadership 
of Mrs. Helen Hansen and Mr. Rodney E. Johnson. Bear Hunter 
Paddock worked on a history of their churches, on the Phoenix 
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fire of 1917, held an annual Birthday Tea, and entertained the 
senior class. Kanataha sponsored an exhibit of old books, held a 
Christmas party, and wrote a play on Dr. Mary Walker. Both 


groups attended Baldwinsville jamboree and visited Cooperstown 
in May. 


The two sections of Minnising Chapter, Arlington Junior 
High School, PouGHKEEPsSIE, sponsored a Winter Wonderland 
Dance in January, held a food sale in March, participated in the 
county D. A. R. essay contest, and attended Montrose jamboree 
and state convention in Albany. Mr. Gabriel Deeb and Miss 
Julia M. Phelan are chapter sponsors. 


Another successful and enjoyable year is reported by Four 
Freedoms Chapter, Fort Crailo School, RENSSELAER, sponsored by 
Miss Josephine Savoca. They. promoted assembly programs, 
dances, movies and parties. They again gave historic sites awards 
to students who visited five or more historic sites during the year. 
A book fair was held during National Education Week, an 
oratorical contest during National Bill of Rights Week. Yorkers 
participated in the Rensselaer County Historical Society essay 
contest, collected and distributed toys to needy children at 
Christmas time, made a puppet exhibit for state convention. 
Their community activities included chaperoning Brownie 
troops to historic sites, collecting for the Heart Fund drive and 
cleaning up Huyck’s Historic Park. Four Freedoms Chapter was 
again proud to have one of its members, Bruce Miers, win a 
“Who's Who Among Yorkers’ award at state convention. A 
trip to Cooperstown ended their year’s activities. 


Miss Ardythe Godfrey’s Rensselaer Historical Club, ReEnsse- 
LAER High School, held a bake sale, sponsored a Christmas va- 
riety show and sold class pins. Three members photographed 
various sites in Rensselaer which the chapter hopes to publish 
in booklet form soon. A visit to Cooperstown also closed their 
year’s activities. 


Reorganizing in September under the sponsorship of Mrs. 
Lillian Holland and Mrs. Grace Grasse, the De-o-wain-sta Chap- 
ter, Rome Junior High School, continued to keep up the his- 
torical album started in previous years. They toured Rome His- 
torical Society Museum, maintained a historical bulletinboard, 
sponsored a teen-age dance to raise money for attendance of 
their members at zone jamboree and state convention. 


Miss Viola E. Woodruff, sponsor for two years of the Patchogue 
groups that won four different state awards, moved to SELKIRK 
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this year and there is certainly no doubt that her inspirational 
leadership ability came along with her, for at Albany conven- 
tion her new Hiawatha and Onesquetha Chapters, Jericho 
School, not only won first prize in the exhibits contest, but their 
Dayle Loucks was named a “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” win- 
ner. Selkirk Yorkers prepared a fine community history booklet 
which will be used as a supplementary text for seventh grade 
Citizenship Education classes in the future. Other projects for 
the year included writing and presenting skits, making and col- 
lecting gifts for patients at the Albany Home for Children and 
arranging a poster display. Both chapters trekked to Tarrytown 
to visit Washington Irving’s home and attended both Galway 
jamboree and Albany convention. Miss Rosemary Marcell is 
Miss Woodruff’s co-sponsor. 


Always a group of solid accomplishment, French Creek York- 
ers, SHERMAN Central School, with Miss Genevieve Matteson 
again at the helm, this year have a membership of 186 students 
divided into no less than sixteen chapters, plus an alumni group 
of 16 which meets once a month. They have worked on projects 
started in previous years—interviewing oldsters in the commun- 
ity, reading and recording old cemetery gravestones, and, of 
course, operating their unique museum. “New’”’ projects include 
cleaning and restoring two truckloads of antiques, acquiring and 
moving a schoolhouse, which will be part of their museum set- 
up, to their village common, making marionettes and puppets, 
dressing dolls in colonial style. A colonial party in the fall and 
a spring picnic and roller skating party were featured on the 
chapter’s social program. Sherman once again hosted their dis- 
trict at a fine jamboree in April and sent a delegation of some 
one hundred members to Albany convention where they once 
more covered themselves with glory by having their Brenda 
Barden, statewide Yorker treasurer this year, named a “Who's 
Who Among Yorkers” winner and by having Sharon Larson 
elected to the office of statewide secretary for the coming year. 
This winter a further honor came to the chapter when their 
Miss Matteson was awarded a Sons of the American Revolution 
medal at the annual banquet of the New York State Association 
of Secondary School Principals. 


Presentation of a program on Delaware County to the Sidney 
Historical Association and the Sidney Rotary group was the main 
project of the Iroquois Chapter, Sipney Central School, spon- 
sored by Mr. William L. Johnson. Lectures, a Christmas party, 
serving as guides and helpers at the dedication of a Sidney His- 
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torical Association room, and field trips were other club activi- 
ties. 


The Snyder Chapter, Amherst Central School, Snyper, under 
the direction of Miss Dorothy Koscianska, worked on the prep- 
aration of a booklet on New York State vacationlands and his- 
toric sites. Even though most meetings were spent in research 
work, the club feels there were enough social gatherings and 
field trips to nearby places of interest to prove the truth of the 
Yorker motto, that “History Can Be Fun.” 


Suill another group to carry home from Albany convention a 
coveted chapter achievement trophy is the Pine Needles and 
Conewango Yorkers, Pine Valley Central School, SourH Dayton, 
sponsored respectively by Mrs. Ellen C. Oehser and Mrs. Georgia 
H. Gould. Early last fall the handsome South Dayton booklet, 
on which Pine Needles had been working for sometime, was 
published. Selling this local history book, maintaining a _his- 
torical display in a case in the corridor of their school, and pen 
pal letters, occupied most of Pine Needles’ time. Conewango 
Chapter sponsored a UNOCEF Hallowe’en party and movie. 
Both groups attended Sherman jamboree and Albany conven- 
tion. 


The two Nathan Taylor Chapters, SourH New jBERLIN Cen- 
tral School, continued their project started last year of cleaning 
and erecting fallen tombstones in the Holmesville Cemetery. 
They presented a historical program to their local ladies club, 
at Christmas packed boxes of food for the needy and shut-ins, 
and sponsored a movie. Their annual May field trips were to 
statewide convention in Albany and through the Mohawk Val- 
ley. In June they awarded two $5 prizes to the two students who 
have achieved the most in Citizenship Education. Mrs. Grace L. 
Johnson sponsors both groups. 


The Tappan Zee Chapter, Pocantico Hills Central School, 
Tarrytown, though organized only this year, feels they have had 
an interesting year under the guidance of Mr. Albert F. Lee, 
their sponsor. They went on a field 3 and presented a play 
showing the customs and living standards of the people of New 
York in the eighteenth century. 


Mrs. J. R. Gould’s Mohican Chapter, Rensselaer County 
Junior Museum, Troy, has the distinction of being the only 
Yorker club not organized in a school. Their first activity of the 
year was to photograph places of historic interest in the com- 
munity, using these photographs later in preparing a map of 
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Troy’s historic sites. They visited their local newspaper plant, 
held a Christmas party, attended a meeting of the adult Rens- 
selaer County Historical Society, and visited the Geology Muse- 
um at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Last project of the 
year was to build a model of a Hudson River horse ferry. 


Collecting old recipes, which will later be published in booklet 
form, has been the chief project of Wattles Ferry Chapter, Una- 
DILLA Central School. A contest was held in connection with this 
project for the best cover design. The club has had interesting 
programs during the year and entertained many speakers. A 
bake sale in April helped raise money to send delegaies to the 
Albany convention. Miss Edith Lewis and Miss Janice Neal 
sponsor Wattles Ferry. 


After extending their membership to include seventh and 
eighth grade students, Frontenac Island Yorkers, UNION SPRINGS 
Central School, led by Mr. Thomas G. Eldred, made an excur- 
sion to Niagara Falls, worked on a picture book of Greek Re- 
vival structures in their area, and made colored slides on local 
events. A trip to the William H. Seward House in Auburn and 
attendance at the Baldwinsville jamboree and Albany convention 
were enjoyed greatly by the club members. Their year ended 
with the awarding of a Yorker Club History Prize to the student 
who has shown the greatest improvement in the study of history. 


With an exciting four-day trip to Williamsburg, Monticello, 
Richmond, Mount Vernon, Luray Caverns, Virginia; and Wash- 
ington, D. C., standing out on their list of accomplishments, it 
is not surprising that Culluloo Yorkers and Central Historians, 
Central and Memorial High Schools, VALLEY STREAM, guided 
by Mrs. Beatrice F. Lyter, Mr. Arthur Murphy and Mr. Bruce 
Nichol, report this has been a most stimulating year. Culluloo 
once again pioneered in a new venture by sponsoring the first 
Long Island Yorker Zone St. Patrick’s dance. In October they 
were hosts to the first meeting of the Long Island Yorker Execu- 
tive Council. In November they visited Sunnyside and Philipse 
Castle in Tarrytown and made their annual New York City trip. 
Setauket jamboree and Albany convention were both enjoyed 
by these Yorkers. At Albany they were pleased to have their 
Carol Loeffler win a “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” award and 
to have her elected statewide Yorker treasurer for the coming 
year. A trip around Manhattan Island and a school awards 
assembly were the last activities of the year. 


This year two new chapters were organized in two new schools 
in VALLEY STREAM. The South High School Yorkers, sponsored 
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by Mrs. Doris Navin, enrolled 101 members. They worked on 
skits and exhibits, did research on their community, and took a 
trip each month to places of local interest. They visited Radio 
City Music Hall, the United Nations, and Museum of Natural 
History in New York City; Philipse Castle and Sunnyside in 
Tarrytown; and Sagamore Hill in Oyster Bay. They ended their 
year with a boat trip around Manhattan Island. 


The Teddy Roosevelt Yorkers, North High School, VALLEY 
STREAM, worked hard in creating a school museum, with collec- 
tion and restoration of items for exhibit taking up a major part 
of their time. They have also pioneered by publishing the first 
Long Island Zone newspaper which has won praise from York- 
ers all over the state. Tours during the year were made around 
Long Island, to West Point, and New York. They attended Se- 
tauket jamboree and at Albany convention their Amy Kurash 
was named a “Who’s Who Among Yorkers’’ winner. Sponsors 
of this active group are Mr. Stanley Bergesen, Miss Eileen Bren- 
nan and Mr. Arthur Rathje. 


Painting a mural depicting scenes important in the history of 
the state was one of the many activities carried on by the Half 
Moon Point Chapter, WATERFORD High School, Mr. Walter C. 
Sekowski, adviser. Other projects included making scrapbooks, 
maps, dolls; holding discussion periods on important issues of 
the day; and the promotion of a Waterford community museum. 
MARGARET P. MISENCIK 
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New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its repuca- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Annual dues are $5.00 (Junior $1.50, Life $100.00). Husband and wife are 
each entitled to membership but only one copy of New York History will be 
sent for a single payment of $5. This entitles a member to New York History 
and The Yorker, the magazine published for junior members, free admission 
to the museums, use of libraries, discount on some Association publications 
and fellowship with others interested in New York State history. New mem- 
bers are welcome upon application to the Director. 

JUNIOR PROGRAM 

This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 

LIBRARIES 

Manuscript and printed material on state and national history forms a basic 
research library for each museum. At ‘Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 
with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
placed on statewide local history. The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 
Fenimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 
and folklore. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 
are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 
Dixon Ryan Fox. 

SEMINARS 

The Seminars in American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

CONVENTIONS 

Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 


AFFILIATES 
The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 


Lore are affiliated with the Association. 
THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York Siac 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Iroquois Indians. 








